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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE,—(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How—this little book will tell. 


Scarce in a sky of a deeper blue had I seen the sun shining, 
Scarce had I seen the rocks, ivy in garlands entwined ; 
Scarce had I seen how the husbandman fastened his vines to the poplar, 
When from Virgil’s home floated a warm-breathing gale. 
Soon the Muses had throng’d to their friend ; we wander’d together, 
Utt’ring disjointed chat, such as the traveller loves.—J. O. 
(To be continued.) 
N. B.—In the last epigram for “ gout-footed,”’ read “ goat-footed.”” 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF BALFE. 

We have entitled our history brief, not because the subject 

is short in stature, which would be but a poor evidence of our 
wit ; nor because his career as a musician has not been long 
enough to furnish innumerable data to the biographer ; nor 
that his years, too few for most purposes, did not contain 
matter sufficient in quantity and interest to have supplied the 
historian, ay, though he were even the celebrated Arabian 
chronicler, Aboul-Feda, Prince of Hamah, who wrote a uni- 
versal history from the creation of the world down to his own 
time, and some few years beyond it; but because we happen 
to know little of Balfe’s public career, and that little makes 
our history brief. If brevity be the soul of wit, then shall 
our sketch have some pretence to the essence, if not to the 
materiality of that foster-child of genius. But to our task, 
for if we indulge in longitudinous preliminaries, not only the 
body, but the soul of wit shall escape us. So we shal] com- 
mence with a quotation. On second thought we do not 
remember one—wherefore, we shall proceed at once to our 
history ; hoping that it may satisfy our curious correspondent. 
Balfe is an Irishman, and it is a most extraordinary feature 
in his life, that he never was an Irishman until he left his own 
country ; for being a mere boy when he came to Liverpool, or 
some other English seaport, he could hardly then be called an 
Trish-man, being in his nonage. He was born in Cork in 
1805. 6, 7, or 8+-it has not been ascertained precisely which, 
the parish church which contained the archives of his nativity 
having been burned either by lightning or some more popular 
mode of conflagration. The four years still contest the 
honour of his birth, Balfe commenced his musical career in 
Dublin, as a violin player. He was a universal genius, even 
in his youth. He could play on every instrument in the 
orchestra, sing delightfully, and compose like an embryo 
Rossini. In such a city as Dublin these accomplishments 
could not pass without especial notice, and we accordingly 
find Balfe, while residing in the Irish capital, “ the musician 
of all circles and the idol of his own.” But Balfe had a 
genius that disdained the limitations even of such fond society. 
His aspiring mind panted for a larger arena, on which he 








| might exhibit those talents which, ere a few lustres passed, 


were destined to raise his fame among the most successful of 
British composers. In 1824 we find him performing at the 
London oratorios, as a violinist. But in the metropolis of the 
United Kingdom (although he had studied, we believe, in the 
Royal Academy of Music) his talents did not obtain for him 
that notoriety which was his soul’s fondest wishes. Most 
wisely did the young aspirant for musical renown ascribe the 
indifference of the public to his own incompetence; but 
feeling the impetus of ambition urging him from within, and 
being assured of the possession of powers, which required 
nothing but cultivation to bring them to a fruitful issue, he 
determined to proceed to the continent and apply himself 
seduously to the study of music. In 1825 he started for 
Rome, and remained there a few years, devoting himself to 
his art with zeal and assiduity. But not to musical composi- 
tion alone did Balfe direct his studies. He had splendid 
capabilities as a singer, and cultivated his voice and the vocal 
art with much care, receiving instructions from the best profes- 
sors. He had a barytone voice of fine quality and great flexibility; 
his taste was admirable, and in a short time he arrived at that 
perfection in singing which subsequently obtained for him the 
soubriguet of the English Tamburini. His musical career on 
the Continent commenced as a dramatic composer. In 1827, 
he composed music for a ballet at the Scala in Milan, entitled 
La Perouse, In 1829, he made his début as a singer at the 
Ttaliens in Paris, as Figaro in the Barbiere—Donzelli being 
the Count and Sontag the Rosina. He performed the part 
with great success for nine nights consecutively. He also 
played the Podesta in La Gazza Ladra, with immense effect— 
Malibran playing Ninetta. Subsequently we find him as 
Dandini in Cenerentola, with Malibran and Donzelli. In 
this deliciously comic part Balfe surpassed all his former 
efforts. During eighteen months he sustained at the Opera 
of the /taliens the characters which had been previously filled 
by Pellegrini. 

Balfe’s first opera was produced at Palermo in Sicily in 
1830. It was entitled J Rivali. His next lyric work was 
brought out at Pavia the year following, under the title of Un 
Avvertimento ai Gelosi; and his third, Enrico Quarto, at Milan, 
in 1833. Each of these operas met with unequivocal success, 
In 1835, Balfe came to London, when his first English opera, 
The Siege of Rochelle, was produced at Drury Lane. Its 
success surpassed that of any musical work that had ever 
previously been produced on the English stage from a native 
artist, not excepting even John Barnett’s Mountain Sylph. 
Balfe’s name from that moment was raised high among 
musical celebrities. The ease and grace of its melodies, its 
dramatic fitness, and the clearness and brilliancy of its orches- 
tration, won for the Siege of Rochelle a renown that has not 
yet passed away. Henceforth, the composer became the 
“‘ Star of Arcady ” to the publishers, and from the period of 
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the production of his first English opera we find Balfe in 
unprecedented favour with the managers. But with the public 
the success of the new work amounted to a furore. Its melo- 
dies were spread over all the three kingdoms in an incredibly 
short space of time, and since the days of Tancredi no 
music had become so popular with the middle and higher 
classes. The Maid of Artois, his second English work, 
written for Malibran, created no less a sensation than the 
Stege of Rochelle. This opera, as well as Katherine Grey, 
was produced in 1836. Poor Malibran’s transcendent per- 
formance in the Maid of Artois tended in no small degree to 
its success. Joan of Arc was first performed at Drury Lane 
in 1837, and Diadeste in 1838. The success of these works 
was hardly equal to that of the Siege of Rochelle and the 
Maid of Artois, and proved that the Irish Rossini, as well as 
Homer, sometimes slept. We must, however, assert that 
there is some ambitious writing in Joan of Arc, and an 
abundance of catching tunes in the Diadeste, Balfe’s first 
English opera comica. These did not, however, materially add 
to the composer’s popularity. Falstaff, written for the Italian 
company in London, was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in the same year with the Diadeste at Drury Lane. It was 
composed within two months, an evidence of Balfe’s facility— 
which he shares with Rossini and Donizetti. Grisi, 
Persiani, Albertazzi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache, sus- 
tained the principal parts. Such a host of talent has seldom 
appeared in one opera. Falstaff achieved a great suecess, and 
was considered by musicians as the chef d’ceuvre of the 
composer. Would that the present management of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre could be tempted to abandon something of 
its reverence for the works of ‘ young Verdi,” and turn its 
attention to this clever and effective composition, any piece 
in which is worth all the “‘ gems,” as they are called, of the 
modern Italian ‘‘ phenomenon,” agglomorated into one mass ! 
Would not the subscribers be thankful?—would not the 
public sing “Io triumphe ?”—would not the great Lablache 
rejoice from his inmost soul at being once more constituted 
the interpreter of Shakspere—made musically apparent through 
the medium of Balfe’s melodies? Let us hope for the best. 
Meanwhile, we ask the reader’s pardon seriously for bringing 
the names of Balfe and Verdi into juxta-position, even by 
contrast. 

In 1841 Balfe became manager of the English Opera 
House—the theatre now rejoicing under the title of the 
Lyceum—and produced there his Keolanthe—a work which, 
undoubtedly, ranks among his most brilliant and successful 
efforts. The speculation turned out an unfortunate one for the 
composer, and, after a brief reign, he threw up the manage- 
ment in despair, and retired to Paris to write an opera ex- 
pressly for the Opera Comique, a distinction of which he had 
long been desirous. Le Puits D’ Amour was brought out in 
1842, and created a new reputation for the composer, among 
the fastidious and fickle Parisians. In 1843 Balfe’s popular 
chef d’ceuvre, the Bohemian Girl, was produced at Drury Lane 
—the reader need not now be told with what effect. Enough 
to state that the publishers reaped an unusually large har- 
Vest, that the opera ran sixty nights without interruption, 
and that on the hundreth night of its performance Balfe was 
presented by the manager and artists of the theatre with a 
splendid piece of plate. The Bohemian Girl is the most 
celebrated work of Balfe, and is still being played at every 
theatre in the kingdom where an operatic force is available. 
It was translated into German, and played with immense 
Success at Vienna and other towns of the Austrian states. 


The success of Le Puits D' Amour warranted the directors of 
the Opera Comique of Paris in demanding another opera from 
Balfe’s pen; and accordingly we find the fertile composer 
producing his second French work, Les Quatre Fils Aymon, in 
1843. This opera was afterwards (as was Le Puits D’ Amour, 
under the name of Geraldine) translated into English, and 
performed, with great success, at the Princess’s Theatre. It 
contains some of Balfe’s happiest efforts in the comic style, 
and is perhaps his most favourite work in the German and 
Belgian cities. In 1844 the Daughter of St. Mark appeared 
at Drury Lane; in 1845 the Enchantress, at the same 
theatre, in which the charming Anna Thillon was the heroine. 
Balfe’s increasing reputation was not disregarded by the 
directorate of the Academie Royale of Paris. In 1846 he 
composed L’ Etoile de Seville for that theatre, the production 
of which added greatly to his renown as a dramatic musician. 
Next year the Bondman obtained immense success at Drury 
Lane; and finally, in December last, the Maid of Honour 
closed, up to the present moment, the musical career of the 
prolific composer. 

Balfe has written eighteen operas in a period short of 
seventeen years; and, if to these be added the numberless 
songs, duets, &c., which have appeared during that time from 
his pen, we cannot hesitate to enroll him among the most 
fertile of all composers. His music is characterised by great 
clearness and simplicity, singular fluency of melody, 
brilliancy of instrumentation, and a facility which never for a 
single instant indicates the least evidence of “the lamp.” If 
there be a prevailing fault in the composer’s works it is that 
they are too spontaneous, and appear as the primal and 
unsolicited efforts of the fancy—a most hazardous dependance 
on the intellect, and one to which nothing less than consum- 
mate genius can trust with impunity. Itis this spontaneity, 
however, which endows Balfe’s music with so much of its 
agreeable freshness; but it occasionally leaves it incom- 
pletely developed and deficient in sustained power. It 
is, nevertheless, probable that were Balfe to think] more 
seriously he would write less pleasingly ; that in diving for 
profundities he would lose his ad captandum attraction; and 
that in endeavouring to satisfy the musician he would prove 
indifferent to the public. Viewing his efforts in this light, 
we should be sorry to suggest to him any other path than 
that in which he has so successfully exercised his talents, and 
that in which he has won so widely-spread and well-deserved 
a reputation. 

In 1846 Mr. Balfe was appointed to the offiee of conductor 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, rendered vacant by the secession of 
Signor Costa. For that post few men could be found 
more able or ‘more fit. His experience, no less than his 
talents, pointed out Mr. Balfe as one who was in every 
respect adequate to the onerous duties of conductor, while the 
energy and independence of his character admirably befitted 
him for its responsibilities. The appointment obtained the 
unanimous suffrages of the subscribers and the decided 
approval of the general public. Mr. Balfe’s efficiency was 
proved by his being retained in the office last year, when he 
was compelled, in two months, to find a substitute for the 
most complete and splendid orchestra in the world. His 
services can hardly now be dispensed with; his zeal and 
untiring exertions having been fully manifested in every suc- 
cessive work produced at Mr. Lumley’s aristocratic establish- 
ment. 

Our brief history is brought to a close, but it is not 80 
brief as we anticipated. The wit is therefore lost, but facts 
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are gained. As we wrote we remembered, and happily cri- 
ticised ; and if we have appeared something diffuse the reader 
will please to call to mind that we had to treat of the instru- 
mentalist, the singer, the composer, and the conductor (we 
forgot to insist upon what every one knows, that Balfe is one 
of the most accomplished and admirable singers in Europe), 
in all of which conditions Balfe has won and deserved celebrity. 





ARISTOTLE ON POETRY. 


NEWLY TRANSLATED, FROM THE EDITION OF F. RITTER. 


(Continued from Page 194.) 
CHAPTER XVIi. 


I. Tux poet ought to compose his fables and adorn them 
with diction, putting the subject as much as possible before his 
eyes—(for thus seeing most plainly, as if he were himself 
present at the occurrences, he will find what is fitting, and 
what is inconsistent will by no means escape him. An 
instance of this is the fault that was found with Carcinus. 
For Amphiaraus returned from the temple, which not being 
seen by the spectators was not known to them, and the piece 
was condemned, the spectators not tolerating this)—and as much 
as possible representing the visible forms of expression (a). 

II. For those of the same nature, who are impassioned, are 
most persuasive to their spectators ; he who is agitated causes 
agitation, and he who is most truly enraged produces anger. 
Hence poetry belongs to one of quick parts, or one who is 
easily affected; (b) for of these the latter easily becomes 
something different to himself; the former has a talent for 
seeking it out. 

III, But the poet himself, in making these fables, which 
he has obtained from tradition, or those which he has himself 
invented, ought to lay a general plan before his own mind, 
and then to extend it and contrive his episodes. I take from 
Iphigenia an instance of what I call a general consideration 
of a subject. A certain virgin has been sacrificed, and 
having vanished from the sight of the sacrificers, and having 
been settled in another country, in which it is the law to 
sacrifice strangers to the deity, holds this priestly office. It 
afterwards happens that the brother of the priestess comes 
there (“the answer of the god, the cause of his coming, are 
beyond the limits of the general plan; that for which he came 
is also beyond the fable”). Having come, being seized, and 
being about to be sacrificed, he discovers her—either in the 
manner of Euripides or of Polyidus—making the probable 
declaration that it is the fate not only of his sister but of 
himself to be sacrificed. (c) Hence he is saved. 

IV. After this, having first laid down his names, (d) the 
poet should introduce his episodes, but so as to consider that 
the episodes are proper to the subject, as the madness in 
Orestes, by which he is seized, and his salvation by means of 
the purification. 

V. In dramas the episodes are concise, but the epopeia is 
lengthened by them. For the argument of the Odyssey is long 
(e) as a certain person is travelling about for many years and 
watched by Posidon (Neptune), being altogether alone, and, 
moreover, his affairs at home are in such a condition that the 
suitors of Penelope consume his possessions and conspire against 
his son. And he comes tempest-tost, and recognizing some of 
his family, whom he approaches, he is saved himself, and 
destroys his enemies. This is the essential part of the fable, 
the rest consists of episodes. 


NOTES BY THE TRANSLATOR. 
(2) Twining says that “the poet should even as much as possible be 


an actor,” which is not a translation of the Jast passage, but serves well 
to explain the meaning of it. The error of Carcinus, in the tragedy 
cited above, seems to have consisted in an obscurity, which arose from a 
certain act of Amphiaraus taking place unseen by the audience. 

(b) A “maniac,’‘ we might say, if we closely followed the Greek, but 
the word in our sense seems too strong, unless qualified by some other 
expression. 

(c) This sentence is not quite accurate. The words, “he discovers 
her,” refer only to the tragedy of Euripedes, where Orestes first discovers 
his sister, and the “ probable declaration” refers only to the tragedy of 
Polyidus. The parenthesis, a little above, which is placed between in- 
verted commas, is to be rejected as spurious, The second instance it 
contains is moreover incorrect, since ‘that for which he (Orestes) came,’, 
does not lie beyond the fable. 

(d) This poet, it will be observed, has first laid down his plot without 
names, 

(e) So says the text adopted by Ritter, and certainly the argument 
of the Odyssey is Ionger than that of a tragedy. Nevertheless, another 
reading, which gives ‘‘ short” instead of ‘‘long,” is very tempting, as it 
seems more in accordance with the general reasoning. By this reading 
the argument itself would be comparatively short, and lengthened by 
the introduction of episodes. 





SONNET. 


NO. LXXIX. 
SUBJECTIVE. 


Why prat’st thou of the universe? For thee 
That soil’s the world where thy feet firmly stand, 
That clod which thou canst grasp within thy hand, 
Leaving thereon the mark that thou art free. 
No other sun, no other moon can be, 
Save those that light thee ; and the only band 
That binds thee down was fix’d by thy command, 
When thou held’st back thy mighty liberty. 
Repose awhile, and let the phantoms play 
About thy head; nay, dream that they are real, 
But do not quite forget the strength within. 
Rise in thy might, and scatter them away, 
Or make them bend beneath thy grand ideal, 
Certain that “ want of will alone is sin,”’”* N. D. 


*C.R. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tue performances on Saturday consisted of Verdi’s Nino 
(Nabucco), and Fiorita, The opera was thus cast :— 


Abigail . . ° ‘ Mdlle. Abbadia. 
Fenena . ° . . ° Madlle. Vera. 
Ninus. ‘ ° ° ° Signor Coletti. 
Idaspe : ° e . . . Signor Cuzzani. 
Orataspe * ° Signor Belletti. 


The appearance of Mdile. Abbadia had been looked forward 
to with great interest, and we regret that it is not our task to 
record a triumph. We have heard so many amiable traits of 
her personal character, so many enthusiastic panegyrics of her 
dramatic and vocal capabilities, and of the furore they pro- 
duced in the Italian towns but six years ago, that we were 
strongly prepossessed in her behalf, and with the powerful at- 
traction of Roger, the celebrated tenor from the Opera Comique, 
whose name was announced in the bills of the other house— 
which strongly pulled our inclinations in the direction of 
Covent Garden—we resisted all temptation, and persisted in 
being present at Abbadia’s début. ; 

That Abbadia failed to realise our expectations is too true ; 
but we think the critics have been hard upon her. We cannot 
divest ourselves of a respect for the glory of other times, and 
the ruins of poor Abbadia’s voice, once so beautiful (and only 
a very few years ago!) inspired us rather with a feeling of 
compassion than of contempt. With all our detestation for 
the so-called music of Verdi, we never commended him and 
all his operas to the devil with more hearty good will. 





“This,” we inwardly ejaculated, “is thy work—thou frothy, 
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impudent nonentity ! How many more fresh and beautiful 
voices wilt thou break upon the wheel of bombast, and utterly 
annihilate by screaming. Thy next victim, perchance, will 
be the comely Cruvelli, whose youth is now a shield, and whose 
stamina will yet resist thy shocking onslaughts ; but who can- 
not long endure if she persist in shouting thy hideous and 
abominable ravings! Heaven protect her! It would be a 
good thing were she to fall sick, and be confined to her couch 
for three years and a day, at the end of which thou wilt have 
been scouted from the opera boards, thou musty and monoto- 
nous mouther! Begone, and afflict us no more with thy 
plague of screaming. Thou shalt not kill the beautiful Cru- 
velli; thou shalt not reduce her to a wreck, and annihilate her 
with a chronic hoarseness, thou son of a bombshell, as thou 
hast done with the unfortunate and forlorn Abbadia. How 
couldst thou resist the appeal of those dark eyes? How 
couldst thou put that frail form upon the rack and torture it 
to impotence? Out upon thee, scurvy musicaster!” Thus 
went the current of our thoughts as we listened to poor 
Abbadia while she vainly essayed to strive against the clamour 
and hubbub of the senseless trash which the venal critics of 
young Italy have dignified with the name of ‘‘ A new school 
of music.” A new school indeed—a new penitentiary rather, 
where erring vocalists expiate their sins. 

The sounds of disapprobation which visited poor Abbadia’s 
performance on Saturday night were brutal on the part of 
those who must have known how she had lost her powers, 
and in what a miserable caus : while on the part of those who 
were unaware of it, it was simply ungenerous, the object being 
a female, and a female prepossessing in every respect. Malle. 
Abbadia endeavoured to make up for the failure of her singing 
by the increased energy of her acting; but this also turned to 
ill account. Agitated, perplexed, afraid of her audience, who 
played the part rather of an enemy than a friend to the poor 
defenceless artist, she overdid everything, and was ineffective 
in everything; her passion was rant, and her gestures and 
movements entirely deficient in ease and grace. The truth 
is, she was frightened out of her wits, and was hunted to 
death like a forlorn hare ; the ‘‘ generous public” triumphed in 
her fall, and the next day, critics who have been glorifying 
mediocrity for the last four or five years—critics who lavished 
praises upon Favanti, deified Fornasari, and raised Fraschini 
above the stars—“ pitched into her,” as the vulgar term goes. 
Had you visited your wrath 
upon the real sinner, “ Youne Vern,” the voiceekiller, in- 
stead of upon his wretched victim, you would have proved 
yourselves men, and we should have quoted you in the Mu- 
sical World. 

Here let us express a hope that Mdlle. Abbadia will not be 
dismissed without another trial. Let her essay some quiet 
part in some quiet opera, where music and not rant is pre- 
dominant. We shall be glad to hear her and judge of her 
calmly ; but positively Verdi’s music disposes us to be angry 
with everything, from the prima donna to the drum stick. 

The opera on the whole was exceedingly well done, and, 
were it possible to get effect out of nothing it would have 
been effective; but what can be the effect of such “stupid 
staves,” butsomnolence, deafness, and loss of appetite? For our 
own parts we confess that we never eat any supper after one 
of Verdi’s operas, but go straight to bed, and sleep like a 
teetotum—an indistinct drony noise singing all night in our 
ears, which colors sleep as with a suit of dun brown. 

Coletti’s Nino is well known and justly admired ; we prefer 
it even to his Doge. He was in splendid voice and sang as 


finely as we have ever heard him. His acting was also 
remarkably effective, and in the finale to the second act, 
when the crown is smitten from his head by an invisible 
power, he produced an immense impression. What a grand 
situation for a musician able to conjure up a single idea, 
and put a few chords together correctly! In the hands of 
“Young Verdi” it is nil nisi Noise. 

Belletti gave more importance to the part of Orotaspe than 
is given it by the composer; his voice added strength and 
effect to the ensembles, and his general conception and 
execution of the part was excellent. He was an immense 
improvement upon Bouché. 

Cuzzani was highly respectable in the music of Idaspe; 
and indeed Cuzzani is highly respectable in everything he 
does. 

Madlle. Vera’s debut was completely successful. Fenena is 
not a character of much importance, but is one of very consi- 
derable interest, and the young vocalist looked it well, and 
acted it with great intelligence. Her singing was excellent ; 
and in the cavatina of the last act—one of the few green spots 
in the wide desert of this dreary opera—she displayed so much 
grace, feeling, and correct execution, as to win a loud and 
unanimous encore. Mdlle. Vera, who gained a more than 
ordinary reputation in the London season of 1846, by her 
concert-singing, has thus proved herself competent to move in 
a higher sphere, upon which we congratulate her heartily. The 
opera was given, for the most part, “in its integrity.” Belletti 
restored (says the Morning Post, which is so deeply amorous 
of Verdi’s muse) the preghiera of the second act, for which we 
did not thank him, since it made the opera five minutes 
longer — nay ten minutes; Belletti sang so well, ‘and 
Piatti executed the obligato violoncello part so admirably, 
that the audience encored it, maugre its dullness—and a duller 
piece of dullness never made a dull opera duller than 
before. 

Balfe was up to the mark, and led his instrumental and 
choral forces through the mud and mire of young Verdi's 
orchestral swamps with the utmost gallantry and courage. 
Unlike Sir John Falstaff, who would not march through 
Coventry with his ragged 150, Balfe screwed himself up to 
the mark, and conducted his 80 and 70 (in the orchestra and 
on the stage) through a much dirtier job; ‘‘ he led them 
where they were well peppered,”—wherein he does res mble 
the fat and philosophical Sir John. 

Among the encores were Coletti’s first air; the unison 
chorus (a tune with bald accompaniments) ; and an (ill) con- 
certed morceau in Act 1. 

All the details of mise en scene, costume, &c., &c., were on 
the scale of liberality and appropriateness usual in Mr. 
Lumley’s establishment. 

On Tuesday, the Foscari and Fiorita were repeated. 

Thursday was an extra night. The profits were liberally 
devoted by Mr. Lumley to the benefit of ‘* Distressed Arti- 
zans.” The performances included J! Barbiere, the last act 
of Foscari, Marie Taglioni’s scene from Coralia, and Fiortta. 
The national anthem was sung after the opera, by the principal 
members of the company. Gardoni highly distinguished 
himself in the verse allotted to him and was loudly applauded. 
Madlle. Cruvelli sang well, but made a gesture at the end of 
each verse with her right arm, of which, though her right arm 
is a very beautiful arm, we could not precisely determine the 
signification. The anthem was encored with an enthusiasm 


which was typical of the voice of loyalty making itself heard 
amidst the clamor of revolution. 
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Tbe performances went off with infinite spirit. Cruvelli 
sang the ‘Sull margine d’un rio” in the lesson scene of the 
Barbiere, and was deservedly encored. She was in excellent 
voice, as were also Gardoni, and Belletti, and F. Lablache, and 
even Bouché and Made. Solari. Rosati and Marie Taglioni, 
too, were in excellent vein, and M. D’or danced featly. 

The house was aristocratically and fashionably attended ; 
for the sake of the distressed artisans we should like to have 
seen a fuller pit, but as a philosopher told us at the Royal 
Italian Opera, when we narrated the circumstance to him, de- 
ploring it in fit terms.—‘ Charity begins at home, and stays 
at home when there is a benefit for distressed artizans.”— 
which might be placed among our apothegms, if their shrewd 
author would wink at the interpolation. 

To-night we are to have Attila and Thea. We shall be 
delighted to see Thea again, with the graceful Carolina (Rosati) 
and the piquant Marie (Taglioni) in the midst of their flowers 
and blossoms. A prettier ballet than Thea was never 
mounted, even at this theatre, where the perfection of the 
ballet is a proverb. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue directors of the New Opera exhibited extraordinary 
energy in procuring Made. Castellan and M. Roger to sing on 
Saturday evening. Early in the week Made. Persiani’s cold 
was so bad that fears were entertained she would be unable to 
sing for several days. In such a state of things, it was not 
easy to determine what was to be done. Alboni, though a 
host in herself, would not suffice; even gold requires amalga- 
mation with another metal to render it current: Grisi was 
not expected till the first week in April: Pauline Garcia 
would arrive still later: The Ronconis were awaiting the 
close of the Jtaliens at Paris: Steffanoni was not expected 
till Easter: Zoja not till May. Thus, during Persiani’s illness, 
the directors had no prima donna, and to all appearance, no 
possibility of obtaining one, for a week, at least. This placed 
the directors in the horns of a dilemma; either they must 
eke out such “ lenten entertainment” as they could furnish 
from an incomplete company—straits to which they had no 
right to be reduced in the first year of their directorate—or 
they must close the theatre for a few nights—a proceeding 
which, to a certain extent, would have compromised them 
with their subscribers and the public. But to neither of these 
alternatives would the managers of the Royal Italian Opera 
condescend. One course remained ; they despatched an active 
emissary to Paris ; armed him with full powers to bring over 
Made. Castellan, whose official engagement did not commence 
till Easter, and M. Roger, whose arrival was not contem- 
plated till June, when his term at the Opera Comique would 
expire, By a combination of fortuitous circumstances, 
joined to no small amount of energy and tact on 
the part of the gentleman employed, the services of 
prima donna and tenor were ensured time enough to 
save all emergencies; Made. Castellan and M. Roger, 
being brought to terms (and MM. Vatel and Basset, 
directors of the Theatre Italien, and the Opera Comique, 
satisfied by golden arguments), in twenty-four hours after- 
wards a rehearsal of the Lucia was going on at the Royal 
Italian Opera, as though nothing extraordinary had happened, 
Made. Castellan and M. Roger were compelled to travel 
all night on Friday; in addition to which, they had to 
undergo the fatigue and inconvenience of an unusually 
boisterous passage across the channel. It may be presumed 





that the consequences of their journey did not tend, on 
Saturday night, to exhibit their talents in the most favourable 
light. It was not till the morning of the performance that 
the public were made acquainted with the fact that Made. 
Castellan and M. Roger would appear in the evening. We 
ourselves had been apprised of the circumstance through the 
medium of our Paris correspondence, received late on Friday 
evening, and disclosed it to our readers. With these premises, 
we hasten to notice the performance of Lucia on Saturday even- 
ing, which will be found to comprise details of no ordipary 
importance. 

Donizetti’s opera demands no consideration from us in this 
place, our opinion of its merits and demerits having been 
frequently stated. The tenor part, written for Duprez, 
has afforded all the interpreters of Edgardo, from the 
famous French singer down to our own Reeves, great 
scope for the display of their vocal and histrionic talents. 
Perhaps of all the fair vocalists who have essayed the character 
of Lucia, not one has attained a higher reputation in the part 
than Madam Persiani. It has for many years been considered 
the chef d’ceuvre of that accomplished artiste. In London, 
especially, to attempt the part after Persiani, would be con- 
sidered perilous and rash in almost any other singer. The 
barytone part of Enrico requires no ordinary power, vocal and 
dramatic. We forget for whom it was specially composed ; 
but Tamburini, in Paris and London, first rendered it im- 
portant, and Ronconi and Coletti have since interpreted it 
with great success. The visitors to the Royal Italian Opera 
of last year cannot have forgotten Ronconi’s performance of 
this part. It was the character in which he first appeared at 
Covent Garden, and the forerunner of his subsequent tri- 
umphs. 

The performance of Saturday, despite the lateness of the 
announcement, attracted a crowded and brilliant audience. 
The opening scene was listened to with apathy. The gloss 
of novelty has been brushed away, and with it the principal 
charms of the music of Lucia. 

The appearance of the new barytone, Corradi-Setti, of 
whom something beyond the average had been anticipated, 
was awaited with anxious expectation. But to judge from 
his first essay, this singer is hardly destined to shine conspi- 
cuously among the great stars of the establishment. His pre- 
tensions are but moderate. His voice is strong, but somewhat 
inflexible, and its quality is of the roughest, while his singing 
is not remarkable for artistic fininsh, nor characterised by 
unusual energy. Corradi-Setti may be found useful in 
strengthening the cast of operas, but is hardly sufficient to 
move inthe same sphere as Tamburini and Ronconi. His 
performance, on the whole, produced but little impression. 

Made. Castellan’s entrée was hailed with loud acclama- 
tions. The fair cantatrice never looked more charming, and 
truly she may be said to have won her audience with a look. 
There is something extremely captivating about this singer. 
Without being particularly beautiful, she has that in her 
looks which transcends beauty—a womanly grace, and an air 
of passive gentleness which goes directly to the heart. She 
is the very incarnation of Scott’s early-doomed heroine. That 
“feminine softness, perhaps the result of delicate health, 
which the novelist ascribes to poor Lucy, seems essentially 
the characteristic of Made. Castellan’s aspect. There is 
nothing more expressive in the countenance of a female than 
a certain tinge of melancholy; and it is this partial eclipse 
of the soul’s joy in the looks that lends to Madame Castellan 
so much of her peculiar fascination. With a voice of great 
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compass and delicious quality, Made. Castellan possesses a 
talent more graceful than astonishing. She does not often 
exhibit the highest requisites of vocalisation, but her singing 
is distinguished by a certain charm which will always make 
her a favorite with the public. Her method is good, her 
manner earnest, and her best efforts are accomplished with 
apparent ease. Her performance on Saturday night was 
characterised by the excellencies just enumerated and others 
besides. Her first song, ‘* Regnava nel silenzio”—the original 
one, by the way, for which Persiani always substitutes ano- 
ther—was marked by great feeling and truthfulness, and 
was loudly applauded. At the end of the scene Madame 
Castellan was recalled. In the duet with Edgardo she dis- 
played considerable energy, her fine voice telling with great 
effect. In the quartet in the second act, she was also heard 
to great advantage, her clear, full tones being distinctly audi- 
ble above the other voices and the band. In the mad scene 
Madame Castellan exhibited no mean powers as an actress, 
and in her singing proved herself equal to greater demands 
had her talent been cultivated with more care and assiduity. 
On the whole Madame Castellan’s performance may be pro- 
nounced excellent if not great; and the impression she pro- 
duced was certainly such only as is referable to a decided 
triumph. 

Mons. Roger’s Edgardo was, however, the feature of this 
night. So much had been said of this vocalist in the Parisian 
journals, so loud had been the praises awarded to him by 
such of the London criites as had heard him at the Opera 
Comique, so enthusiastic were his supporters, and so much 
interest did he excite by his being engaged at the Grand 
Opera, to replace the great Duprez, that the utmost possible 
anxiety was evidenced in the theatre to hear his first notes, 
A great triumph was anticipated, and a great triumph achieved. 
Mons. Roger’s first appearance is highly prepossessing. His face 
is full of animation, his deportment easy, and his action earnest 
and intense. He is short in stature, stout, but well-knit, resem- 
bling in that respect Donzelli, the great Italian tenor, and Du- 


intellectual, but he wears his hair in a fashion scarce advanta- 
geous to his appearance, and appeared in a dark sombre costume 
(such as Rubini was won’t to wear), which he did not once 
change during the opera—an oversight that may be explained 
by the hurry in which he left the French capital to come to 
England. This is all we can find out to criticise in the cele- 
brated French tenor. His voice is beautiful in quality, pure 
and sympathetic in tone; his intonation is faultless. He is a 
great singer, in the truest sense of the word, and a 
complete master of all the resources of the vocal 
art. His first air was listened to with breathless 
attention, and was received at the end with a burst of applause 
from every part of the house. M. Roger isa gréat actor as well as 
a great singer. His malediction scene was exceedingly fine, 
more intense than powerful, but more fraught with truthfulness 
and feeling on that very account, since he eschewed the melo- 
dramatic rant of some tenors, so utterly at variance with 
the situation of the scene and the character to be por- 
trayed. M. Roger showed his appreciation of the dramatic 
situation by delivering the curse as if it were wrung from sor- 
row and despair, not from the maniac ravings of disappointed 
vengeance, as we have sometimes heard it expressed. But the 
great triumph of the artist was in the last scene. The “ Fra 
poco” was as exquisitely given as ever we heard it, and the 
words of the artist, modulated to the extremest degree of 
pathos, fell on the ears of the audience like the last complaint 


witnessed, and the directors of the Royal Italian Opera merit 
the gratitude of the public for introducing to them one of the 
greatest of modern tenors, M. Roger was recalled after the 
duet in the first act, and twice at the end. 

We need hardly mention that the band and chorus were as 
perfect as they could possibly be—Mr. Costa’s band and 
chorus are invariably so. 

A Signor Soldi made his debut as second tenor, whose voice 
seems deficient, and whose acting leaves no favourable 
impression on the mind. 

Signor Polonini was highly efficient as Bide-the-Bent, 
singing and acting the part in better style than we remember 
from any other artist. 

After the opera a new divertissement was produced, intro- 
ducing four fair debutantes for terpsichorean honours; namely, 
Malle. Thierry, Mdlle. Langher, Mdlle. Ferrante, and Mdlle. 
Melina Marmet, In addition to these Mdlle. Honoré made 
her first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera, and M. Gon- 
tié his first appearance this season. The fair debutantes ex® 
hibited to great advantage.in the divertissement, and produced 
a favourable impression. Mdlles. Thierry, Honoré, Langher, 
and Ferrante in a pas de quatre; and Mdlle. Melina Marmet, 
a most graceful and promising danseuse (from whom we 
anticipate great things) with M, Gontié, in a pas de deux, won 
great applause. A grand allemande by the corps de ballet 
made a highly effective finale. There was a very beautiful 
scene, which reflected no small credit on Messrs. Grieve and 
Telbin. The divertissement was arranged by Signor Appiani, 
and the music, which was pretty and effective, by Signor 
Biletta. 

Thursday was an extra night. The performances were 

Lucia, the last act of Tancredi, and the new divertissement, 
Alboni sang magnificently. To-night, Lucia for the last time— 
as M, Roger leaves for Paris to-morrow, and returns not 
hither till June—with the new ballet, so favourably received at 
the Paris Academy and Drury Lane, called Le Diable 2 Quatre. 
Next Tuesday introduces Grisi and Tamburini in Semiramide, 
and gives us Alboni in her great part of Arsace. 
On Thursday the Lucia was repeated with the new ballet 
entertainment. In the opera, Made. Castellan and M. Roger 
achieved greater a triumph than they did on the previous 
Saturday. 





MENDELSSOHN’S MUSIC TO CDIPUS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Her Majesty and her illustrious Consort have given another 
proof of the appreciation of the talents of the late Dr. Men- 
delssohn, in giving directions for the translation from the 
German of Sophocles’ tragedy of Zidipus in Colonus, and the 
adaptations of the composer’s music to the English version. 
The public have already had opportunities of judging of the 
fine effect produced in Antigone, by transposing into music 
the grand conceptions of the Greek poet, and the wonderful 
ease with which the Greek chorus deliver their part of the 
action of the drama in music as in verse; but the production 
which was performed very lately at Buckingham Palace, in 
the presence of the Queen and Prince Albert, and a host of 
illustrious guests, raised our opinion still higher, if possible, 
of the wonderful genius of this ever-to-be-lamented man. 
The difference between C£dipus and Antigone, so far as we 
are justified in forming an opinion from one performance, 
appears to be that, whereas in the former the parts mostly adapted 
to the music are those which contain the observations of the 





of a broken hearte A more complete success we have seldom 
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afford opportunities for a succession not only of wonderful 
harmonies, but of beautiful melodies also; in the Cidipus 
the chorus becomes a more important actor in the drama, 
assisting the principal personages, and, instead of their por- 
tion of the play being confined merely to reflection on the 
motives and actions of the leading characters, they become 
essential to working out the plot itself. This difference in 
in the drama has afforded more scope for the genius of Men- 
delssohn, which he has not failed to take advantage of with 
astounding force. But, nevertheless, he has not lost sight of 
such opportunities which have presented themselves, of intro- 
ducing those beautiful harmonized melodies which run through- 
out all his great works, The ‘ Invocation to Hades,” and 
the “ Description of Athens,” the former written as a quartet, 
and the latter as a full chorus, are amongst the loveliest of 
his compositions, of this nature, that we have met ; and, on 
the other hand, the two choruses described as the ‘‘ Thunder” 
chorus and the ‘‘ War” chorus, are startling from their gran- 
deur and reality. We cannot but regret that the talented con- 
ductor should have thought it necessary to introduce the 
Thunder in the chorus. On the stage, with the concomitant 
effect of scenery, flashes, and blue fire, it would have been proper, 
but in a concert room we deem it superfluous. The scene be- 
tween C&dipus and Creon, when the Ictter orders the removal 
of CEdipus’s daughters, and the remonstrance and indignation 
of the chorus; their call upon the patricians to arise and 
assist them in the insult offered to their state ; the subsequent 
air of Theseus, winding up with the magnificent war chorus, 
is, in our opinion, the finest conception in music ever written. 
We hope, at some future period, to have an opportunity of 
going in detail into the merits of this composition, if, as we 
hope and trust, the arrangement will be published, in spite of 
the statement we have heard made, that the work; being the 
private property of the King of Prussia, will not be published. 
We cannot, however, think this; the works of Mendelssohn, 
lke those of every great man, belong to the publiconly. The 
translation has been made by Mr. Bartholemew with his 
accustomed talent, and was read in a most admirable manner 
by Mr. Bartley, both gentlemen being complimented by her 
Majesty. The orchestra consisted of her Majesty’s private 
band, assisted by some of the members of the Professional 
Choral Society, and the members of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society—Mr. Anderson conducting the performance most sa- 
tisfactorily, In fact, it went off most admirably, 





D®. CROTCH. 


Tuts able musician was born at Norwich in 1775. His 
talents were very precocious; he may be said to have devoted 
himself to music from his cradle. At. the early age of three 
years he performed several pieces on the organ with extraor- 
dinary precision for a child. Even in his infancy he possessed 
4 most acute ear, and could name any particular note struck 
on the pianoforte without seeing it. This, however, is one of 
those unaccountable gifts of nature we find daily exemplified 
in the merest tyros, and is entirely independent of talent or 
genius. Dr. Crotch laboured hard in his musical studies, and 
became an acknowledged theorist in his art. At the age of 
22 the University of Oxford conferred on him the professor- 
ship of music. Subsequently he obtained the degree of 
doctor of music in the same university. In 1822, he was 
appointed principal of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. Dr. Crotch’s compositions embrace a vast number 
of pieces for the organ and pianoforte, various songs and 
odes,fseveral of which have obtained some degree of popularity, 





He also composed two grand oratorios, which, whatever praise 
they have obtained as work of art, was not sufficiently as 
infused with the inspirations of genius to endue them with 
lasting fame. He wrote several elementary works on musical 
composition and thorough bass. In 1834, Dr. Crotch per- 
formed in public for the last time, at the Royal Festival, 
Westminster Abbey. He died on the 29th of December 
last, at. the residence of his son, the Rev. W. R. Crotch, 
Master of the Grammar School at Taunton, where he had 
been living for some time previously. His dissolution was 
sudden, having taken place while surrounded by the family at 
dinner. He formerly resided in Kensington, and had exe- 
cuted his will in 1844, bequeathing to his son, above named, 
all his manuscript and other music, and the copyright of his 
musical compositions, as well published as unpublished. He 
also left him, for his own use, all his papers, music-books, his 
organ, pianoforte, violin, &c., &c., and a legacy of £500, as 
also the residue of his personal property on the decease of hig 
wife. To Mrs. Crotch he bequeathed £2,000 for her own use, 
and all the household furniture, plate, and framed paintings, 
pictures, and drawings. His son is appointed residuary 





legatee. His personal and funded property is estimated at 
£18,000, 
(From a correspondent.) 
LA SUITE D'UNE REVOLUTION. 


(From 

WuarTeEveR may be the most remote consequences of the 

French Revolution, we have one of its immediate effects set 
forth in the following advertisement :— 


unch.) 


“M THALBERG, in consequence of the recent event on the Continent, 
purposes residing in London this season. Address, Cramer, Beale and 


Co., 201, Regent-street. 


The convulsion that has shaken all Europe, and sent 
Princes flying in every direction, has had its influence on the 
piano-forte player, whose name figures in the announcement 
we have quoted. The downfall of royalty in France has 
driven Louis Philippe from a French throne, and consolidated 
Thalberg—for the season—on a British music-stool. 

The Thalberg emigration will, of course, be looked upon 
as a momentous incident of the Revolution, and the French 
nation will wait anxiously for his restoration to the cabinet, 
the piccolo, or the semi-grand. The great questions, what 
will Austria do? how will Russia act ? and, in what direction 
will Prussia proceed ? have all been extinguished at once, 
by the overwhelming interrogatory of “What will be the 
course taken by Thalberg, in consequence of the recent 
events?” -He clearly estimates his notes at a thumping value, 
and as far more important than any diplomatic notes that 
may be passing between foreign powers and the Provisional 
Government. Thalberg answers the inquiry in advance— 
before it is made—and, without pledging himself to any 
political opinion on the “‘ recent event,” he intimates that he 
shall reside in London “ this season.” How mueh does this 
simple notification imply! Thalberg, like Thiers, will not 
commit himself either one way or the other, but is biding his 
time. 





APOTHECMS. 
III. All mankind are brothers—Cains and Abels. 
IV. Honesty is the best policy—the morality of a returned 





convict, 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 

Drury Lant TuHeatre.—The French Equestrian 7’roupe 
gave a grand morning performance on Tuesday, by Royal 
command, on which occasion the theatre was honoured by the 
presence of his Royal Highness Prince Albert ; their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred; their 
Royal Highnesses the Princess: Royal and the Princess Alice, 
attended by the Dowager Lady of Lyttelton, &c. The 
Royal party was received by Mr. Beale, Mr. Chappell, and 
Mr. Eugene Macarthy. The house was crowded with the 
rank and fashion of London. 

HaymarxeEt.—Colley Cibber’s comedy, the Double Gallant, 
was produced last week, with all the aids of complete 
scenery, appointments, and costume. The whole strength of 
the company was included in the cast of characters, and 
nothing was left undone to render the reproduction effective. 
The comedy, notwithstanding, failed to convey any lively 
impression. Colley Cibber, as a writer for the stage, had 
great dramatic tact, and a thorough knowledge of situation 
and effect. These he has exhibited in many of his original 
plays and alterations, The additions he made to Sir John 
Vanburgh’s unfinished play of the Provoked Husband proved 
his acquaintance with the exigencies of the stage, while they 
have served to prolong the existence of that drama. The 
Careless Husband is written with great elegance of diction and 
a certain kind of wit—the proper place of which, however, 
is rather the novel than the drama. This wit consists in a 
continued interchange of repartee, neat and pointed certainly, 
but exhibiting none of those brilliant flashes, or unexpected 
turns of thought, which constitute the soul of comic 
dialogue. Colley Cibber’s wit, if it may be called so, could 
never excite a modern audience beyond a smile. The 
Double Gallant exhibits all the deficiencies of this writer’s 
style. The language is cold and vapid, the characters without 
individuality, and the plot constructed without art or object. 
It was our intention to have entered at some length into the 
merits of the Double Gallant, which the active and talented 
manager of the Haymarket thought proper to produce at this 
theatre ; but the withdrawal of the play is an acknowledgment 
that the piece was unworthy the honours of a reproduction. 

A new and capital version of the French drama under the 
title of Lavater, the Phisiognomist, was produced on Monday 
night. The piece affords an excellent opportunity for some 
good acting on the part of Mr. Webster and Miss Fortescue. 
It has some capital situations and some novel scenes, which 
were greatly prized by the audience. The translation is 
by Mr. Coape, a gentleman already well known by several 
highly popular pieces, such as Flying Colours, and others. It is 
written with point and elegance, and the adaptor has preserved 
with singular felicity the flavour of the original wit and humour, 
without once being compelled to have recourse to Gallic idioms, 
or the peculiar turn of phrase belonging to French writers, which 
proves a stumbling-block to most of our translators. In short, a 
better translation, or one which more deservedly recommends 
itself by its poignancy and aptitude, we have seldom had cause 
to notice. Mr. Coape has tended in no small degree to the de- 
cided success of the drama. The piece is got up with great 
care—the dresses and appointments in the best taste. Mr. 
Webster was called for at the end, and announced the new 
drama for repetition amid loud applause. 

ADELPHI.—On Monday evening a new drama, of the mixed 
kind, was produced at this theatre with decided success. A 
young orphan girl, Amy (Madame Celeste), has been con- 
signed by Caleb Kestrel (Mr. O. Smith) to the keeping of a 
travelling showman and his wife (Mr. Paul Bedford and Mrs. 





Frank Matthews). This same Kestrel is a wandering vagrant, 
—a regular Adelphi-manufactured villain, of the true blood- 
thirsty class. He endeavours to turn his knowledge of the 
girl’s existence to advantage, as upon her non-appearance 
depends the possession of an estate in the hands of Cecil Der- 
went (“™r. H. Hughes), the proprietor of a large farm in 
Yorkshire. Kestrel makes overtures to Cecil, to bind him 
by rewards to keep the secret respecting ‘the existence of 
Amy. The young squire refuses, and Kestrel shoots him on 
a moor. He next applies to Amy, and attempts to conciliate 
her by telling her he is her father. Amy has witnessed the 
murder of the squire by her supposed father, and her agony 
and despair in consequence give rise to some sterling melo- 
dramatic touches in the course of the play. Frank Marldale 
(Mr. Boyce) is suspected of the murder, and this plunges his 
sweetheart, Mary (Miss Woolyar), into comic fits of terror and 
desperation. But, lo! the squire is not killed—he is only 
wounded ; he comes back, denounces the intended assassin ; 
Amy discovers he is not her father, and cotroborates Cecil’s 
testimony as to the murderous attempt; Frank is removed 
from the state of guilt, and Mary from the state of fear; and 
all ends happily. The comic parts are excellent, and capitally 
written. In addition to Paul Bedford, who figures transcen- 
dently funny as the itinerant showman, and Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, who plays his cara sposa with an infinite fund of 
fat humour, there is Wright and Munyard—the former as 
Brassey Popjoy, a real gent, from London; the latter a 
“tiger.” Wright's appearance in‘ a highland costume, as 
ready to start for the moors on a shooting excursion, kept the 
whole house in a scream of laughter the whole time he was on 
the stage. He also created great merriment by the excessive 
drollery he exhibited in applying remedies to a cold caught by 
wearing the kilt. Mary is one of the very best parts Miss 
Woolgar has played for a long time. The scenery is excellent, 
and the mise en scene admirable. The piece was loudly ap- 
plauded at the end, and all the performers called for. It was 
announced for repetition every evening. 

Princess's Tugatre.—On Monday the tragedy of 
Werner was revived for the first appearance, since his return 
from America, of that great public favourite and talented 
actor, Mr. Wallack. The cast on this occasion was the same, 
so far as regards the three principal characters, as when the 
play was originally produced at Drury Lane Theatre, viz. :— 

Werner .. secceceveceses soeeeeeeeeMr. Macready. 

Ulric eoccccccccoccccccccecesces,, MB. Wallack. 

Gabor secesssersveee cocceveses oe Mr, Cooper, 
Mr. Wallack’s entrée was the signal for an enthusiastic 
greeting from the audience, which was repeated again and 
again with redoubled fervour. Notwithstanding the severe 
accident he met with in America some months since, and his 
late indisposition, Mr. Wallack acted with as much spirit and 
energy as ever, and his exertions met with full encourage- 
ment, particularly in the last scene with Werner and Gabor, 
where the latter relates his being a witness to the murder of 
the Baron by Ulric. The assumed calmness of Ulric at the 
commencement, his inquietude as the narrative progresses, 
and his burst of passionate fury on finding that his crime is 
known to Gabor, were excellently pourtrayed by Mr. Wallack, 
and called down an enthusiastic burst of applause from the 
public. Mr. Wallack was unanimously recalled at the end of 
the tragedy ; the same honour was accorded to Mr. Macready, 
whose admirable personation of Werner is too well known to 
need comment. The piece was well put upon the stage. The 
dress of Mr. Wallack in the last act was one of the most pic- 
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turesque and beautiful costumes we have seen for a long time. 
No actor on the stage knows how to dress more appropriately, 
and, when dressed, no actor carries his costume more bravely 
than our old favourite, James Wallack. On Tuesday Mr. 
Wallack appeared in Don Cesar de Bazan, as well as in the 
drama of Ernestine. On Wednesday he was announced to 
play Iago to Macready’s Othello, but was prevented by illness. 


Frencu Prays.—Ce que Femme veut is a very pretty piece 
in two acts, and is intended to elucidate the old law, that 
when a woman once undertakes a thing, there is no help for 
it. Here we have Agathe Delaunay, a young and rich 
widow, moving heaven and earth to scrape an acquaintance 
with a certain professor of the name of Champignel. The 
introduction is somewhat vague and mysterious, and we do 
not immediately enter into the spirit of the author, but by 
degrees we seize his meaning, and as the plot thickens we 
fully appreciate the originality of the conception and enjoy 
the difficulties which gather round the persecuted professor. 
Madame Delaunay has tried fair means to entice Champignel 
to her house; she has invited him to balls, parties, dinners. 
all to no purpose; she has bought the house in which he 
resides ; her invitations are more pressing; but the Professor 
turns a deaf ear to all her entreaties. At last she resolves to 
storm the citadel, and as he is in arrear with his rent, she 
serves him with a notice to quit, and seizes his furniture; she 
further brings a promissory note, to which he was induced to 
affix his signature in an unlucky moment, and surrounds the 
house with bailiffs. Poor Champignel is driven to despera- 
tion, yet he refuses to capitulate ; but as his position is no 
longer tenable, he consents to take refuge in the apartment of 
Madlle. Amaranthe, who is the aunt of Madame Delauny. 
Here the two hostile parties meet, and after sundry skirmishes 
a reconciliation is effected in an excellent scene, where Made. 
Delaunay explains her motives for hunting down poor 
Champignel. These are equally honorable for both parties, 
and the piece winds up with a double marriage between 
Agathe and the Professor, and Balivet, a notary’s clerk, and 
Madlle. Amaranthe. Madlle. Nathalie enacted her part with 
her usual ability, ard more than her wonted energy and feel- 
ing. Her explanation of her first meeting with the Professor 
was given with a simplicity and unaffected pathos which drew 
tears from many of her fair listeners. M. Josset was very 
good as the Professor; but having seen Arnal in the part we 
were not so well pleased as we might otherwise have been. 
His excursion to Orleans by rail lacked humor, and although 
very properly curtailed, seemed tedious and more offensive 
than was necessary or agreeable to an English audience. 
After the play we were favoured with a monologue, by Madlle. 
Nathalie, entitled Blondette, a sort of pastoral elegy, in which 
a young peasant describes his love for Blondette and her 
untimely death. We were highly pleased both with the 
singing and acting of Madlle. Nathalie; the former was 
simple and unadorned, and would have done credit to a prima 
donna of the Opera Comique, the latter was strikingly naif 
and pathetic. ‘The fair actress was recalled before the curtain 
no less than three times during the performance of Monday. 
In taking leave of Madile. Nathalie, as we are assured that 
yesterday was her last appearance, we feel that we shall 
scarcely find one to fill the high place she has gained in the 
esteem of the public of this theatre, since she unites all those 
talents which charm and delight, whilst they at the same time 
interest the feelings and captivate the heart. This lady 
arrived among us with a great reputation, and has enhanced 
our appreciation of her merits on further acquaintance, and 


excites a painful feeling of regret at her departure. The 
success of an artist must mainly depend on the efforts made 
to ingratiate the public. Madlle. Nathalie has toiled hard to 
become perfect even in those minutiz which are usally dis- 
regarded by others, and the result has been general and well 
deserved success and universal approbation. M. Lafont 





appears on Monday. . J. pe C 





MACREADY. 
(From the Times.) 

Ir has been erroneously reported that this eminent tragedian 
is on the point of quitting the stage immediately, and that his 
present engagement in London is the last. In this report 
there is not, we believe, even an approximation to the truth. 
We understand that he will act again in London during the 
present season, before he sails for the United States. Indeed, 
there is every reason to believe that he will not leave the 
country till September. In America he will remain but for a 
few months, and his visit there will be a farewell to his 
numerous transatlantic admirers. When he returns to England, 
it is his intention, after a few provincial engagements, to close his 
professional career by acting a round of characters in London. 

From all this it of course results that Mr. Macready’s 
retirement from the London stage is by no menns so near at 
hand as some authorities would have us believe. Whenever 
he does retire—unless some person now unforeseen should 
start up—the gap he leaves in the profession will be great 
indeed. Actors of eminence in the higher walks of the drama 
are becoming fewer every day, and although the stage is by 
no means weak when a short comedy or farce is to be 
represented, we do not, at present, even see the ranks from 
which tragédians are to rise. Many, it is true, who look 
back to the days of Kemble or of Kean, state their preference 
for the idol of their youth; but few indeed are those who 
make so much as a comparison between Mr. Macready and 
any actor now living. That he stands at the head of his 
profession—that by intellectual attainments not necessarily 
included in his routine he has shed a lustre on that profession— 
are facts which no one can seriously gainsay. Certain manner- 
isms and peculiarities of voice can be seized on by those who 
make a business of mimicing, and can be the subject of cavil ; 
but let the measure of intellect displayed in any one of Mr. 
Macready’s impersonations be compared with that exhiblted 
by any other artist, and we think that not only the impartial, 
but even those who are inclined to detract from his merits, 
will be forced to acknowledge that his position is unique. 

As a manager, Mr. Macready stepped in to the rescue of the 
poetical drama when it had sunk to the lowest pitch of 
degradation. Now there is a home, though a humble one, 
for dramatic productions. An author can take his tragedy 
not only to the Haymarket, (where comedy is the rule, 
tragedy the exception), but to the Princess's, or Sadlers 
Wells. But when Mr. Macready took Covent Garden, a 
certain system of management had long excluded the poetical 
drama from the large houses, and, with the exception of the 
Haymarket, it was illegal to perform it elsewhere. The 
brilliant example of Mr. Macready at Covent Garden was 
followed by Made. Vestris at the same house, and he continued 
his career at Drury Lane. The effect produced by these 
managements, though they have all unfortunately ceased, 
exist to the present day, and the ‘young legitimates, 
whose exertions we have so often commended, are but con- 
tinuings of an impulse given by Mr. Macready, and trained 





under his guidance. 
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ROGER: 

Tue triumph achieved by this great dramatic singer, at the 
Royal Italian Opera, thoroughly justifies the warm encomiums 
bestowed upon his talent by the writer of our letters from 
Paris, and we gladly avail ourselves of the articles that have 
appeared in the London journals since his debut, to shew how 
unanimously those opinions are shared. -Without further pre- 
face, then, we begin with 

THE MORNING HERALD. 

On Saturday night Lucia di Lammermoor was represented with an 
Edgar new to this country, M. Roger, the celebrated French tenor, under- 
taking it in lieu of M. Paglieri, an artist who was announced to appear on 
Tuesday last, but who it seems exhibited too many deficiencies at the 
rehearsal to render a public trial either safe or politic. M. Roger, however, 
is a vocalist of a very different stamp, and the chances are that he will 
become a favourite of the highest class, few tenors answering the demand 
upon them so satisfactorily as himself, and few passing through the ordeal 
oF a first night with truer and less artificial triumph. M. Roger sang in 
London in the course of the last season, but only in the concert room, 
and that but scantily. He is a short, stout-built individual, with a round 
visage, but with features readily indicative of the passing impulse. Both 
as a singer and as an actor he has long been famous at the Opera Comique, 
and his performance on Saturday night, whether considered with reference 
to either capacity, justified the reputation which preceded his arrival here. 
His voice is of that clear, equal quality, resonant without being piercing, 
which immediately attracts—not that it has much volume or any of those 
voluptuous characteristics belonging to the organs of Mario or Donzelli; 
it emanates directly from the chest, and we did not detect any necessity 
whatever for the use of the falsetto—or perhaps the adjustment of the 
connection between the two registers is so perfect as to confound dis- 
tinction. The vivid freshness of his tones is a great source of pleasure, 
and their plastic susceptibility in the expression of pathetic emotion 
establishes his full command over the sympathies of the listener. He 
did not invest the malediction scene with the violent and declamatory 
largeness of Duprez, but made it more affecting by the domestic colour 
he threw over it— depicting a sense of prostrating, choking agony, at the 
sudden conviction of wrong and injury, highly touching and impressive. 
But his strength evidently lies in demonstrations of this kind—not in 
the grand and tumultuous, and consequently his delivery of the “ Fra 
poco,” and the subsequent saddened ejaculations to the memory of 
Lucia, was anticipated with intense interest. And well was the expecta- 
tion repaid. We never remember to have heard these impassioned airs 
rendered with more delicate and heart-rending earnestness, with singing 
of such silvery grace and purity. He poured forth the dying strains of 
the lover in the bitterest accents of misery—his expression of the 
physical and overwhelming weakness of the moment being conveyed in 
the growing tremulousness of his tones, rather than in the painful 
writhings of the death struggle. 


The above clever remarks were also inserted in the Standard. 
Our next quotation is from 


THE DAILY NEWS. 

Roya ITaLian OPERA.—Lucia di Lammermoor was given at Covent- 
garden on Saturday evening. This opera had been announced for some 
days, but it was performed with an unexpected change of cast. The 
tenor who was to have sustained the part of Edgardo was, on trial, found 
incompetent to the task; and, in the emergency thus occasioned, M. 
Roger, the celebrated tenor of the Opéra Comique (who had been en- 
gaged for a later period of the season), was suddenly brought from Paris, 
with Madame Castellan, who has performed the character of Lucia with 
great success at the Théatre Italien during the past season. These per- 
formers arrived in London only on Friday morning, and were ready to 
appear on Saturday. Roger’s representation of Edgardo was pre-eminent 
in excellence, and triumphant in success. Though entirely unaccustomed 
to the Italian stage, there was nothing “ tramontane” in his pronuncia- 
tion or accent ; and, as a singer, he belongs to the best and purest Italian 
school. The beauty of his voice we have never heard surpassed. It is 
at once sweet, mellow, and powerful; there is something touching and 
penetrating in its very sonnd ; and it is equally capable of giving ex- 
pression to the softest feelings and the wildest bursts of passion. In 
the gloomy melancholy of his opening air, “ Sulla tomba,” in the frantic 
curses which Edgar pours on the head of his supposed faithless mistress, 
and in the dying murmurs of the lover happy in the prospect of rejoining 
his beloved in the grave,this beautiful voice was equally eloquent, pa- 
thetic, and true to nature. Roger, moreover, is evidently a great actor. 
He is too short in stature to realise completely the lofty idea which we 





form of Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Master of Ravenswood ;” but he is yery hand- 
some both in face and person, his deportment has grace and dignity, and 
his whole representation of the part was impassioned and impressive, 


The opinions thus expressed by two well-known and in- 
dependent critics are backed by those of a younger, though 
not less conscientious writer, in a lately-born cotemporary, 
which has gained a literary (in addition to its political ) fame, 
by the admirable essays—few and far between, alas !—signed 
C, L. K., which are worthy of Charles Lamb, or even of Mon- 
taigne himself ;— 

THE LONDON TELEGRAPH. 

Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor served on Saturday evening, to 
introduce the début, at this theatre, of four artistes. They were Made. 
Castellan, M. Roger (from the Académie Royale), Sig. Corradi-Setti, and 
Sig. Soldi, Made. Castellan’s Lucia is of European reputation. On the 
present oceasion it will be sufficient to say that she fully sustained her 
well-earned celebrity. Herclear notes ringing through the house pro- 
duced the greatest sensation. She was immediately applauded, and was 
called, with M. Roger, before the curtain at the end of every act. Roger, 
unlike Made. Castellan, has been hitherto unknown in London, great as 
his continental fame. It had been anticipated that he would have made 
his début at Covent Garden, in Auber’s Haydée, which was to have been 
written in Italian expressly for the occasion, and in which he was to have 
sustained his original character of Lorédan. Lucia di Lammermoor, 
however, has been substituted for Haydée, and M. Roger made his first 
appearance before a London audience as Edgardo ; he was entirely suc- 
cessful. His voice is a peculiarly sweet, as well as powerfyi tenor, 
ascending with the greatest ease to the highest notes of the scale, without 
having occasion to call in the aid of falsetto. He was warmly applauded 
throughout, but in the last act he created a perfect furore, His last 
scene was certainly his best; he sang with wonderful strength and 
energy. Added to his fine voice, M. Roger possesses the qualities of a 
great actor, and evidently felt his part, thus forming an honourable con- 
trast to many of our great Italian singers, who seem to think, that apart 
from singing, they have nothing to do on the stage, and either cannot or 
will not identify their actions and manners with the characters they are 
playing. 

A kindly, well-intentioned, and seldom unjust amateur, 
whose criticisms we have more than once cited, thus expresses 
himself in the columns of 


THE MORNING AND EVENING SUN. 
On Saturday Lucia di Lammermoor was produced at this theatre with 
the following cast :— 


Lace - * om fieteme Castellan. 
lo : se ‘8 ons. Roger. 

Fieo % Z ‘Signor Corradi Setti. 

Arturo ge ee ee Signor Soldi, 

Raymond os An ig Signor Polonini. 


It is somewhat curious that on the first production of Lucia at the Royal 
Italian Opera, the Lucia and the Edgardo should both be French, but let 
that pass. Made. Castellan was -in excelleut voice, and never sung the 
music of Lucia better, and M. Roger has an exquisite tenor voice, and is 
an accomplished musician, His Edgardo, although not perhaps the first 
on the stage, is in the very first rank. His voice is of great compass, 
considerable power, and of much sweetness. He produces B flat in petto 
without any apparent effort, and his acting is very fine, The malediction 
was splendidly given, and nothing could exceed the exquisite pathos of 
the finale. The success of M. Roger was as complete as his most ardent 
admirers could desire, and it was as deserved as it was complete. 


A morning journal, which has recently much distinguished 
itself by the length and enthusiasm of its notices of musical 
performances, enters still more minutely into M. Roger's 
excellencies. We mean 


THE MORNING ADVERTISER. 

Lucia di Lammermoor, announced for performance at the commence- 
ment of the week, was produced on Saturday evening with the most 
gratifying result. The cause which led to the postponement of the 
opera was, we believe, the indisposition of the new tenor, Signor Pag- 
lieri, who was to have made his first appearance as Edgardo. However 
much this circumstance might be regretted, it had the effect of intro- 
ducing to us, in the same role, a singer of most remarkable power and 
ability in the person of M. Roger, an artiste at once distinguishable as a 
vocalist and an actor, in the former character, displaying the beauties of 
a voice naturally sweet, rendered more harmonious by cultivation, study, 
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and eminent taste, and in the latter evincing an energy and finish which 
lent, as it were, a “fair ornament” to the vocal powers. He exhibits, 
in a marked degree, those characteristics which more particularly indi- 
cate the French lyric school; his voice is of that kind known among 
Italians as tenore robusto, of which Duprez and Fraschini afforded us 
striking examples. M. Roger, however, has this advantage on his side, 
that his voice is fresher, more youthful, and less metallic than either of 
of the two singers referred to. The upper notes in his register are mu- 
sical, and not strained as those of such voices usually are ; their “‘ sweet 
harmony ” creeps into the ear, fixing the attention and delighting the 
sense. In many of the tender passages he reminds us considerably of 
Rubini. As an operatic singer, M. Roger is entirely new to us, but if 
we remember rightly, he made a favorable impression at the Ancient 
Concerts during the past musical season, This will, perhaps, in some 
degree account for the more than ordinarily warm reception accorded 
to him on Saturday evening. His bearing throughout the opera was 
enthusiastic and impassioned, and but one desire appeared to actuate 
him, that the character which he portrayed should bear, as far as possi- 
ble, the stamp of perfection. The pieces ‘Sulla tomba che rinserra,” 
and * Verranno, a te sull’aura,’’ in the concluding scene of the first act, 
were finely given, and the latter encored. The maledizione, doubtless 
the difficult portion of the opera to render in a becoming manner, was 
magnificently accomplished ; disregarding all the old conventionalities 
commonly resorted to in this scene, he vividly depicted the varied emo- 
tions which might be supposed to hold place in the bosom of one 
situated as the happy lover. Now hope, now fear, appeared to agitate 
his breast, and with a voice half supplicating, half commanding, as 
though anxious to know his fate, yet dreading to hear the fatal word 
which shall decide it, he exclaims, " Son tue ciffre.”’ On receiving the 
affirmative response, he broke out in a torrent of ungovernable rage, 
with the fearful curse, ‘‘ Maledetto sia l’istante.” ‘he music of this 
passage is of itself expressive, but the unmitigated hate which Roger 
infused into its notes was perfectly astounding. The picturesque manner 
too, in which the act concluded is worthy of remark; instead of the 
principal characters and chorus all hurrying pell-mell from the stage, 
Edgardo rughes up the wide steps which are placed at the back, and, 
with drawn sword in hand, he stands “ on guard,’’ looking defiance at 
his foes, while the other parties are grouped around him in all the atti- 
tudes of surprise, fear, and rage. In the third act the scene in Wolf’s- 
crag was introduced ; this has been most commonly omitted, and but for the 
opportunity it affords of introducing Roger, it might have been dispensed 
with on the present occasion. The concluding scena was another 
triumph for the singer; the mournful strains appeared to come from 
one whose heart was charged with grief almost to bursting, and his 
life seemed to ebb away in the aria, “‘Tu che a Dio spiegasti J’ali.” 
Nothing could be more complete than his success during the evening, 
and at each fall of the curtain he was loudly called forward, 

A spirit of uncommon candor, and still more uncommon 
perspicuity, distinguishes the following remarks, extracted 
from a very curious article in 

THE MORNING POST. 

M. Roger has attained deserved celebrity both as a vocalist and an 
actor, though his efforts have been hitherto confined to the small arena 
of the Comic Opera at Paris, We need hardly advert to his proficiency 
in all the mechanical necessities of the stage, or that his appreciation of 
dramatic character has been perfected by considerable practice in the best 
school. His appearance on Saturday night was not his first essay on a 
larger stage, he sang occasionally at the Académie de Musique as well as 
in Italy on great stages. He has a true voice, full from the chest, wilh a 
tendency to the falsetto. It is not powerful, but it is clear, resonant, 
and equal. Throughout the opera there was a consciousness of the pos- 
session of adequate means to sustain him through all the sudden calls of 
the score. The B flat, in the first duet, ‘‘ Verranno a te sull’ aura,” was 
attacked firmly and held vigorously. His phrasing was perfect, and his 
musical declamation excellent, The call at the end of the act was unani- 
mous. The contract scene in the second act elicited but little enthu- 
siasm, and the famous malediction, with its final burst, “Ti disperda !” 
failed to produce any marked effect. The morceau d’ensemble “Qual 
terribile momento!” was very finely rendered. At the close the per- 
formers were summoned before the curtain, The impressive recitative 
with which the last scene opens, ‘‘ Tombe degli avi miei,” was declaimed 
with passionate intensity, and the “Fra poco” so exquisite in its tender- 
nes$, 80 soul-searching in its melody, was beautifully sung. At the end 
of the opera, M, Roger was twice recalled amidst the loud applause of 
the audience. 

If the author of these observations supplied all the articles 


on music for the Post, we should tind less frequent cause for 


CONCERTS. 

Eastern Institut10on.—The concert-room of this institu- 
tion has been purchased by the “ Wesleyans.” Mr. H. 
Phillips gave a farewell concert on Tuesday, 28th inst. as- 
sisted by Mrs. Clayton and Mr. G. Case. The audience was 
numerous ; Phillips was in good voice, and many of his songs 
were encored. Mrs. Clayton sang with much taste Bishop’s 
‘«Tell me my heart,” and “‘ Lo, here the gentle Lark,” and in 
each received an encore: she was excellently accompanied by 
Mr. G. Case on the piano. The solos of Mr. Case were both 
encored ; he played one of De Beriot’s airs on the violin, and 
on the concertina some variations on negro melodies; he was 
accompanied on the piano by Mrs. Clayton. Great credit is 
due to all concerned in this entertainment, which passed off 
with great spirit. 


Mr. Sternpate Bennett1’s SorreEs.—The third and last 
of the classical reunions of this admirable musician and pianist 
took place on Tuesday evening before a crowded assembly of 
distinguished amateurs. The programme presented features 
highly interesting : 

PART I, 

Sonata, in G major, pianoforte and violin, No. 3, op. 30 (dedicated to the 
Emperor Alexander), Messrs: W. S. Bennett and Herr Molique— 
Beethoven. 

Songs, Miss Ransford. 

Selection, from the pianoforte works of W. S. Bennett, “ Genevieve,” 
Romance ; Scherzo, op. 27; three Musical Sketches, op. 10, entitled 
“The Lake,” “The Millstream,” ‘The Fountain,’ Mr. W. S. 
Bennett, 

Two Songs, “ Forget me not,” and ‘The Highland Rover,” Miss Dolb 
—W.S. Bennett, ; 

Sonata (A minor) pianoforte—Mozart. 

PART II. 

Sonata, E major, pianoforte and violin obligato (from a set of six), 
Messrs. W. S. Bennett and Herr Molique—Bach. 

Two Songs, “Musing on the roaring ocean,” and “Gentle Zephyr,” 
Nos. 1 and 6, op. 23, Signor Ferrari—W. S. Bennett. 

Duetto, ‘* Ti veggo, t’abbraccio,” Miss Ransford and Miss Dolby— 
Winter. 

Lieder ohne Worte, pianoforte, Mr. W. S. Bennett—Mendelssohn. 


The sonata of Beethoven was very finely played. So great 
a composition, executed by such able expositors, was, indeed, 
a treat not often enjoyed by the lovers of music. The sonata 
was the more welcome as it is one but rarely played, though 
one of the most effective of the master. Miss Ransford gave 
a song of Mendelssohn, and another of Curschman (the former 
was the best) with charming effect. This young lady is 
wonderfully improving. The selection fiom Mr. Bennett's 
pianoforte works was particularly happy. Genevieve is a tender 
and passionate love-song, constructed and developed with 
great beauty. Tho three sketches, which are found among 
the composer’s earliest works, are replete with evidences of 
genius, and the truest poetic spirit. They are gems of natural 
inspiration, and are not surpassed in the whole of the author’s 
musical compositions for unaffected melody and fanciful har- 
monies. The scherzo is more gloomy and fantastic, but not 
less masterly—it is less known than many of its author's 
works, Mr. Bennett performed the sketches with great brillian- 
cy, and was rapturously applauded. The Fountain was encored 
and repeated with increased effect. Miss Dolby’s two songs 
were beautifully given. The first song is one of the gems 
from the well-known set of “ Six Songs,” published by Coven- 
try and Hollier. Thesecond song, written to one of Burns’ finest 
lyrics, is a new ballad in G minor, and one of the most simple 
and exquisite of the composer’s vocal efforts. It was sung to 
perfection, and encored with enthusiasm. Bach’s masterly 
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scope to the two performers for displaying their powers in the 
interpretation of music of the severe school. Mr. Ferrari’s 
two songs were rendered with taste and expression. They 
are both charming, and both in B flat; but “* Gentle Zephyr” 
is one of the most popular of Mr. Bennett’s vocal efforts, 
uniting genuine originality with singular grace and delicacy 
of sentiment. The words are a beautiful fragment from some 
unknown old poet, in the style of Herrick. It was encored. 
Mozart’s sonata, one of the most transcendent ever penned, 
and one of the most delicious human mind can imagine 
was splendidly played by Mr. Bennett. We never heard it 
before in public, but we hope now that Mr. Bennett has set 
the example, that we shall often here it again. Winter's duet 
was well sung by both vocalists. The selections from Men- 
delssohn’s songs without words, included the D and F sharp 
minor from Book 2, the A major from Book 5, and that in 
the same key from Book 1. The one from Book 5 was loudly 
encored. The concert throughout was of singular excellence, 
aud afforded to all present the utmost delizht. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

THE programme of the second of these performances, which 
took place on Monday night, left few points for criticism ; the 
symphonies, and one of the overtures, were first-rate ; the new 
concerto was from a celebrated hand, and the rest, in some 
respects, of more than average merit. The following was the 
order of the selection :— 


PAET I. 
Sinfonia, No. 6 (Jupiter) - - - Mozart. 
Aria, “Silva opaca’’ (Guglielmo Tell), Madame Persiani Rossini. 
Concerto in D, No. 4, op. 14, violin, Herr Molique - Molique. 
Aria, “ Al desio di chi t’adora,”” Miss Dolby - - Mozart. 
Overture, Isles of Fingal : : - Mendelssohn. 
PART II. 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4 - - - Beethoven. 
Recit. {f E Susanna non viene +e 
Air, Dove sono i bei momenti } Ge Nozze di Figaro), 
Madame Persiani - ° - - Mozart. 
Duetto, “‘ Qnis est homo” (Stabat Mater), Madame Per- 
siani and Miss Dolby - - - Rossini. 
Overture, Siege of Corinth - - - Rossini. 


Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

We never heard the Jupiter symphony more finely per- 
formed ; it was a coup de maitre. The ingenuity and learning 
exhibited in this prodigious work are inconceivable when it 
is considered that Mozart was only in his twenty-fourth year at 
the time ofits production, Not less worthy of admiration are the 
freshness and variety of the melodies, the contrasts presented 
by the different movements, and the balance of tone which 
makes one grand picture of the whole. There is a gradual 
progress of interest, from the first Allegro, in C, which is re- 
markable for a happy union of simplicity with dignity, to the 
elaborate finale, in which four different subjects are employed, 
separately or combined, until the whole are worked up into a 
masterly and splendid fugue, with which the symphony ter- 
minates. The two middle movements are conceived and 
accomplished in Mozart’s happiest manner; the Andante in F 
is one continuous stream of the purest and freshest melody, 
some of the passages in which sound like the prophecy of 
what became, many years after, a characteristic element in the 
style of another great instrumental composer—Spohr—(in- 
stance the prolonged cadence at the end of the first and second 
parts, where a sequence of sevenths is used, that, but for the 
peculiarly Mozartean color of the melody, might easily be 
mistaken for Spohr); the minuet and trio—the one impetuous 
and passionate, the other a very wild-flower of simplicity— 
delight as much by their happy opposition of manner as by 





their individual and singular beauty. In short, the whole 
symphony is a chef d’ceuvre—perhaps the chef @’cuvre of 
chef d’euvres. It was immensely applauded by the audience, 
and a little more obstinacy would have secured a repetition of 
the finale, which, in spite of its length, was re-demanded by a 
very large majority. 

Mad. Persiani sang the air ‘‘ Sombres foréts,” from Guel- 
laume Tell, very well indeed; but we disapproved of the 
cadenza introduced at the end, cleverly as it was executed, 
and would rather have heard her in some composition less 
hacknied. 

Molique was received with acclamations, an honour due to 
his distinguished merits. His concerto is a masterly work, 
both considered musically and in reference to the instrument 
for which it is written. We have no space to analyse it now, 
and, indeed, we are not competent after one hearing. We were 
most struck with the romance in B minor, a kind of song 
without words—the melody exquisite and continuous, and 
accompanied with consummate art. Molique’s playing demands 
no panegyric now; he is acknowledged to be one of the 
most perfect and accomplished violinists of the age, and among 
the exclusive interpreters of classical music, has, perhaps, 
never found a superior. His concerto was received with 
immense applause, after and in the course of each movement, 
and the audience felt that a new masterpiece had been added 
to the repertory of the violin. 

Miss Dolby stands foremost among English vocalists as 
interpretess of the divine songs of Mozart, and “ Al desio” has 
ever been one of her chiefest favourites. She sang it with 
the utmost purity, and a fervor of expression which unfolded 
all its deep and passionate beauties. Miss Dolby always 
comes off with flying colours at the Philharmonic, and on this 
occasion was as successful and as deservedly successful as 
ever. 

Mendelssobn’s fine overture was, on the whole, well played, 
but one or two mistakes marredt he performance. We have 
no time to speak in detail, but we have the J'imes before us, 
which shall act as our interpreter. 

“The wild and imaginative overture of Mendelssohn—a musical 
record of his impressions during a ramble amidst the romantic scenery 
of the Hebrides—is a work of intense thought and singular originality ; 
the influence of external nature upon the sensitive mind of a poet was 
never more wonderfully illustrated. This is another of the inspirations 
of the lamented musician’s early youth, and followed close upon the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream ; but the gloomy and restless character of the 
Fingal has little in common with that brilliant reverie of faéry land; it 
is less beautiful, but more deep; less dazzling, but more sublime; the 
black crags, the roaring torrents, the changeful skies, the storms, and the 
desolate spots, had taken hold of the impressionable mind of Mendelssohn, 
and made a music of their own, which the genius of the composer inter- 
preted to the world, investing it with the charm of his romantic fancy, 
and moulding it into symmetry by his unrivalled art. The performance 
of this overture developed much energy and many excellencies of 
detail ; but it was not quite satisfactory, since the indications of the 
score were occasionally disregarded. The most striking error was the 
neglect of the crescendo, beginning at the coda; this should commence 
pianissimo, at the point where the time is accelerated, and gradually accu- 
mulate force till the reprise of the theme by the basses, with the florid 
accompaniment of the violins; but by taking the fortissimo at the outset 
- 9 coda, the intention of the composer was frustrated and the effect 
ost. 

Beethoven’s magnificent symphony was played with tre- 
mendous spirit, but the allegro vivace was taken too slow, 
and was disfigured by several slips in the wind department, 
and the ill-mannered tuning of the drums. The last move- 
ment, however, was a complete triumph for the orchestra ; 
the bassoon point at the reprise of the theme was played with 
marvellous accuracy and aplomb by Bauman, and the perfec- 
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tion with which the fantastic pauses and rallentandos at the 
end were achieved spoke volumes for the decision and clear- 
ness of Mr. Costa’s conducting. 

The beautiful song from Figaro was very intelligently sung 
by Made. Persiani; and the duct from the Stabat Mater, the 
weakest point in the concert, received every justice at the 
hands of both the fair vocalists. 

The overture to the Siege of Corinth is a brilliant if not a 
profound work, and should have been played at these concerts 
oftener ; it is far superior to three-fourths of the modern Ger- 
man works that have occasionally enjoyed the protection of 
the society. It was capitally executed. 

Mr. Costa was received with loud applause on making his 
appearance in the orchestra. The room was crowded, and 
several extra benches were introduced to accommodate the 
overflow. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO, VIII. 
Wisdom’s way is one, 
In thy soul the gate is set, 
Other, man found never yet, 
Other is there none. 


One is Wisdom’s key, 
Fraud will try in vain the lock, 
Force will find it firm as rock, 

Other none may be. 


Gate and key are one, 
Know thyself, will open wide, 
So that, Ask thyself, be tried, 
Other are there none. Cc. R. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

A miscellaneous performance was given by the Society at 

Exeter Hall, on Wednesday evening, before a crowded audi- 
ence. It consisted of Handel’s Dentingen Te Deum, selections 
from the Redemption, Theodora, and St. Cecilia, of the same 
composer; and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang—Hymn of Praise. 
The performance of the Je Deum was in general good, but the 
substitution of a counter-tenor for a contralto was ineffective, 
though authorised, we believe, by the scene. Mr. J. T. Hill, 
the counter-tenor, sang carefully, but produced little impres- 
sion. The other solo vocalists were Miss Birch, Messrs. 
Hobbs and Phillips. 
_ Miss P. Horton was introduced for the first time at these 
concerts. She sang an elaborate air from Handel’s Theodora, 
‘* Lord to thee each night and day,” which she interpreted in 
an excellent manner, displaying considerable vocal ability, 
and the best possible taste. Miss P. Horton is a good 
musician, sings with feeling and great discretion—a desidera- 
tum in sacred music—and has a fine voice. She was greatly 
applauded after her song. Mr. Hobbs gave “ Lord, remember 
David ;” and Mr. H. Phillips, “‘ He layeth the beams.” Miss 
Birch was powerful and effective in a solo from Dryden's Ode, 
** As from the power.” 

The performance of the Lobgesang was not satisfactory. 
The allegro maestoso was well played, but the time was too 
slow, and the trombone parts not always given with decision. 
The allegretto agitato was entirely ruined by the sluggish pace 
at which it was dragged through; it was scarcely quicker than 
andante. The andante religioso was much better, and gave 
indications of improvement in the band, which we are happy 
to record. The remainder of the cantata was interpreted in 
so slovenly a manner that we are satisfied no pains could have 
been taken at the rehearsals, if rehearsals had been given at 
all, The band was faulty, and the chorus continually 


wrong. Mr. Hobbs’ solos, in consequence of his illness, were 
transferred to Miss Birch and Miss P, Horton, who were com- 
pelled to sing them at sight from the score, which, though it 
evinced the musicianly abilities of the fair artists, could hardly 
be supposed to conduce to the effect of the performance. Mr. 
Perry is either careless or incompetent; in either case he is 
no fit conductor for the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Weare glad to see Mr. H. C. Cooper added to the band as 
first violin: he is an excellent player, and has lately been ap- 
pointed primo violino at the Ancient Concerts, an office of which 
he is eminently qualified to fulfil the duties. 

The next performance of the Sacred Harmonic Society will 
be the Elijah. 





THE MUSICAL UNION. 

Tuts elegant and recherché Musical Institution held its 
first meeting on Tuesday afternoon, in Willis’s Rooms. The 
attendance was numerous and fashionable, and several distin- 
guished artists were present, among whom we may mention 
M. Hector Berlioz, than whom there was none there more 
distinguished, Mr. Ella, the director, is as indefatigable this 
year as he has been since the commencement of the society. 
To him the institution owes its origin, its name and its 
stability. To his exertions, good taste, and musical judgment, 
are the aristocratic subscribers indebted for so many delight- 
ful mornings of instruction and amusement, which might 
otherwise have been dissipated in the club, the lounges, or 
the parks. To Mr. Ella, ere long we opine, will the highest 
classes of society in London owe that consequence of the 
dissemination of music of the best kind, which will end in 
thrusting Verdi from the opera and reinstating Mozart and 
Rossini. Mr. Ella will lead the nobility and aristocracy to 
prize Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Spohr, and Mendelssohn, 
for whom, now, the majority appear to care as little as we do for 
the twelve labours of Hercules. Mr. Ella may be styled the 
musical Minerva of the aristocracy. The programme of Tuesday 
comprised Haydn’s quartet in D, No. 79; Schumann’s quar- 
tet in E flat (with pianoforte); and Mendelssohn’s quartet in 
E flat. The executants were Sainton, first violin; Deloffre, 
second violin; Hill, tenor; Piatti, violoncello, and Herr 
Roeckel, pianoforte. Haydn’s quartet is simple, chaste, and 
singularly melodious. The Largo, written in F sharp, is a 
gem of melodious grace and radiant loveliness. It was played 
throughout admirably. Schumann’s work has great preten- 
sions. It is, however, devoid of any particular merit. The 
first three movements were listened to with indifference, and 
the last, from its nothingness, was hardly understood. Herr 
Roeckel played the pianoforte part very finely, but could not 
invest the quartet with any interest. Mendelssohn’s quartet was 
written at the early age of fourteen, and was the first ever 
published of the works of this class which he composed. The 
quartet indicates, even at this boyish age, harmonious order, 
transparent design, and masterly development. The impress of 
genius is traceable in every movement ; beauties everywhere 
present themselves, while the harmonies are glowing andnatural. 
Such another production, at such an age, cannot be found in the 
history of music. The performance was the most complete 
of the concert, Each of the instrumentalists knew and appre- 
ciated every bar, which made the glorious composition with 
them even asa labor of love. The second movement, the 
Canzonetta, in G minor, was tumultuously encored. The 
quartet throughout was listened to with the greatest attention, 
and appeared to afford the most unqualified delight to all 
present, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Bunn has announced his benefit to take place at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on Monday, April 10, 
when a series of the most attractive entertainments are 
promised. Particulars are not yet announced. 

Mr. Apams, the celebrated organist, gave a performance 
on Monday last, at 27, Francis Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, on an organ built by Joseph W. Walker, for the 
Antigua Cathedral. The design of the exterior is of the 
Italian order, from draughts by T. Fuller, Esq., of Bath, the 
architect of the Cathedral. The performance consisted of 
selected pieces, from the works of Handel and Haydn, and 
some extemporaneous essays. 

Mr. E. Stirtine, the stage manager, and popular 
dramatist, takes his benefit at the Olympic, on Wednesday 
next. 

GerMan AND British Musicat Socrery.—A society, 
under the above title is about to be incorporated for the 
exclusive purpose of encouraging the efforts of Classical 
composers, and to assist in the diffusion of Classical music. 
With a view of supplying their acknowledged wants, several 
zealous amateurs and professors have concerted means to 
form a society under the denomination of ‘“‘The Royal 
German and British Musical Society.” Mr. C. R. Wessel of 
Regent Street, the well-known publisher of German music, 
has accepted the appointment of managing director. No 
more efficient, or energetic person could be selected for the 
office. The projectors have already issued a prospectus, 
which may be had on applying at the office, 229, Regent 
Street, and to which we refer the reader for further information. 
The principal object of the society appears to be directed to 
the dissemination of classical music in the cheapest possible 
form. The society has resolved on raising the necessary funds 
by public subscriptions and donations, and respectfully solicit 
all well-wishers to send in their names. The publications 
will be divided into classes, each class to contain a different 
kind of work, and the subscriber may confine himself to any 
class he chooses. Of course the subscriptions to each class will 
vary, as the publications are more or less expensive. The 
German and British Musical Society has already the Sanction 
and Patronage of Her Majesty Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Crown Prince of Hanover, the King of Bavaria, the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, the Duke of Nassan, the Duchess of Norfolk, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, the Count de Killmansegge, &cr &c. 

Mirz. Ciara Lovepay, the eminent pianiste in- 
tends visiting London this season, and will arrive in a 
few days. 

M. Antoine Riepex, of Vienna, has just arrived in 
London from Paris, where he has had considerable success, 
both as a pianist and a composer. We shall soon have 
an opportunity of seeing some of his compositions, which we 
are informed are to be published by Wessel and Co. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. R. (Knightsbridge.) We are not hair cutters, or we would endeavour 
to gratify the desire of our correspondent, though we much doubt 
whether our application would not be disdainfuliy refused; moreover 
ladies are not so fond of clipping their silken tresses ; and again more- 
over, we doubt whether an amateur who exults in the possession of a 
lock of J—— L——’s hair can legilimately desire a lock of Mim 
A——’s. Ifhe kept the two together in a locket there would surely be 
@ war of locks, and our fickle correspondent might learn to ‘repent 
his want of single-heartedness. 

Vinpex—We regret that we connot publish the letter of our correspondent’ 
The matter is at an end now, and why renew a disagreeable subject ? 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sovereign Life Assurance Company, | 
No. 5, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, , 
Trustees. ; 


Sir A, Brydges Henniker, Bart. Henry Pownall . 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. | Claude Edward Scott, Esq. 
Direetore, 


CHAIRMAN, Lieutenant-Colonel Lord | Henry Broadwood, Bote MP 
Arthur Lennox. Sir James Carmichael, . 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN, T. C. Granger, | Charles Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 
Kaq., M.P. John Gardiner, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. 
Assurances granted on the lives of ns in every station of life and every 
part of the world, on peculiarly favourable terms. 
Every ero 8 afforded to pe assuring the lives of others, so as to render 
such policies effectual securities. 
Immediate Annuities and Endowments granted on liberal terms, affording 
great advantage to persons of limited income. ) 
Particular attention is invited to the plan adopted by this company, of grant- 
ing deferred annuities, to commence at any fied age, either with or without 
return of the premiums paid, in case of death before attaining the age at which 
the annuity is to commence; thus: A person, aged 25, may secure an annuity of 
£50, to commence on attaining the age of 50, and to continue during life, at the 
following rates : 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS, WITH AND WITHOUT RETURN, IN CASE OF DEATH. 
Without Return, | With rétarn of two-thirds, With return of the whole. 


£13 10s. 8d. £14 16s, 3d, 215 10s. 10d. 
H. D. Davenport, Secretary. 




















To the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, and the 
British Army and Navy 


J. KOHLER’S NEW PATENT LEVER INSTRUMENTS, 


J. Kou er having brought to perfection and obtained Her Maj °s Letter’s | 
Patent for the above invention, which he has applied to the NOPEAN, 
TRUMPET, CORNETTO, TROMBONES, and FRENCH HORNS, he can now 
with great confidence, after an experience of Five Years in bringing the action to 
its present state of ‘perfection, them to Her M "s and 
Navy, and all Professors and Amateurs. The advantages that Patent gives 
to these Instruments are — ; 

1. All the Tones and Semitones produced by the Patent Lever are quite as per- 
fect as the Natural Notes on the Instrument. 

2. The intervals onthe D1atronic and Caromaric Scales are perfect, the com- 
pass greater, and the most rapid and difficult passages may be performed with a 
precision, freedom, and fulness of tone, and comparative ease to the er. 

8. Combinations in harmony, which never before could be performed at all by 
any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease, and Ten or 
Twelve Instruments on this — can produce a more rich and sonoroun 
effect than Twenty-four could do on the old principles. The harshness of tone - 
the tormer Brass Instruments is entirely done away with. and a set of these In 
oe gg heard together, produces Military and harmonious effects never before 

eard. 

The Instruments are now in use in HER MAJESTY’s PrivATE Bann, First 
Lire Guarps, RoyaAL Horse Guarps, GRENADIER GUARDS, FUSILEER 
Guarps Roya ARTILLERY, 60TH RovaL RiFLEs, &c. Testimonials, Draw- ' 
ings, and Prices, forwarded ‘on application at J. KOHLER’S Manufactory, 35, 
Henrietta Street Covent Garden, London. 


The Greatest Sale of any Medicine in the Globe. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes Street, Glasgow, 
dated February 18th, 1847. 

‘‘Srr,—Having taken your Pills to remove a disease of the Stomach and Liver 
under which I had lon suffered, and having followed your printed instructions 
I have regained that th, which 1 had thought lost for ever. I had previous) 
had recourse to several medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but ins’ 
of curing my complaint, it increased to a most alarming degree. Humanly 

‘ing, your Pills have saved my life! Many tried to dissuade me from using 
them, and I doubt not but that hundreds are deterred from taking your most ex- s 
cellent medicine, in consequence of the impositions practised by many worthless 
persons; but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be ‘the 
means of freee | yp bm id persons, under disease, from regaining health, ; 
by the use of your Pills. When I commenced the use of your Pills, was in a most : 
wretched condition, and to my great delight, in a few days there was 
a considerable change for the better, and ~ continuing to use them for some 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of all who have 
witnessed the state to which I had been reduced by the disordered state of the 
Liver and Stomach; would to God, that every poor sufferer would avail himself of 
the same astonishi: remedy.” 4 

“To Professor Holloway. (Signed, “ CHARLES WILSON.” 
These truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establishment of Professor 
Hoitoway, 244, d, (near Temple Bar), London; and of most respectable 
Vendors of Medicines throughout the civilized World, at the following alanine 
18. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., 118., 228., and 33s, each Box, There is a le 
saying by taking the larger sizes, 
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GERMAN AND BRITISH MUSIGAL SOCIETY. 


WPatrons, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE ALBERT. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS MAJESTY 
MAXIMILIAN II,, KING OF BAVARIA, 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Hanover. 

H.R.H. the Hereditary Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar. 

@is Highness the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 

His Highness the Duke of Nassau. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. 
The Earl of Westmorland. 
His Excellency Count de Kielmansegge, Hanoverian Minister. 








Pians of the Society (alike advantageous to Musical Amateurs, Professors, and 
Orchestral and Choral Societies) may be had, gratis, on application to 


Mr, WESSEL, Managing Director, 229, Regent Street, 


CORNER OF HANOVER STREET. 





Just published, dedicated to Mrs. W. LovELL PHILLIPs, 
THREE SONGS. 


No, 1.—“ O’er the moor and o’er the sea.””_ _2,—‘¢ The willow’s love.” 
8.— Youth is gone.” 
Written by W: COLUMBAN McKENNA,-the Music by DAVID N. FISHER: 
R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 


Novello’s Monthly Musical Publications. 


On the Ist of April was published “ST. PAUL,” by MENDELSSOHN, No. 3— 
16 pages for sapencs. 

MACCABAUS,” yy HANnpkEt, No. 10—same price. 

“ CATHEDRAL CHOIR IK,” No. 8, contains Wesley’s Morning Service in 

rie soo ean Score 1s. 6d.—8v0. Vocal Score, 1s.—8vo. Vocal Parts, 4d. each. 

Koight,” by De va na 47, price three-halfpence, contains ‘* The Red 
London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, 
and 24, Poultry, 


MR, LUCAS 
Respectfully announces the ANNUAL SERIES of 


Musical Evenings for Classical Chamber Compositions, 


Will take place at his Residence, 54, BERNERS STREET, on Wevnespays 

wt 12th and 26th. Violins, M. Sainton and Mr. BI ve.—Viola, Mr. Hill.— 

. Mr. Lucas.—Pianoforte, Mr. Sterndale Bennett, Mrs. A 

™ Hatton, = ge ak Dulcken. > las me gee y at half-past Eight 
ption, Guinea, imited number of Family and Single 

ons will be issued, for the accommodation of Subscribers. P ° 


Tickets to be obtained only at No. 54, Berners Street. 








nderon, 





Just Published, Price 15s. 


A MORNING AND EVENING SERVICE, 


Consisting of TE DEUM, JUBILATE, SANCTUS, with ses to Com- 
Rimdments, CANTATE DOMINO, DEUS MISERRATUR, and an Anthem, 
I WILL MAGNIFY THEE, 0 LORD,” composed and arranged for the 
and the Pianoforte, by FREDERICK SMEE, Cramer, Beas, and Co., 301, 
Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street, 
N.B, The CHANTS and PSALM TUNES can be had separate, Price, 28, 





“CHARLES & ROBERT OLLIVIER, 
MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT SELLERS, 


AND 
PUBLISHERS, 
41 and 42, NEW BOND STREET. 





CHARLES OLLIVIER, in returning thanks for the very liberal Patronage 
which he has hitherto received from the Nobility, Gentry, and his Friends, has 
the pl te that he has just completed arrangements with his 
Brother, and that the Establishment will henceforth be carried on under the Firm 
of ‘‘CHARLES AND ROBERT OLLIVIER ;” he therefore trusts, that by their 
united canines, spe constant personal sien to business, 
continuance of that support which has hi i 
his Establishment. 


Royal Musical Repository, and Circulating Musical Library, 
41 and 42, New Bond Street. 





they will ensure a 
0 80 essentially aided the success of 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN, 
BY FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
In 1 Volume, #1 1s., to be had separately 4s. each. 
“These ORGAN SONATAS ——— all rivalry—defy all competition. No mind 
bat Mendelssohn’s could have ved them.”’—Morning Chronicle, March 6th, 


Joun SEBASTIAN BACH’s Organ Compositions on Corales or Psalm Tunes. 
Edited from the original Manuscripts by Fet1x MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
In four books, 8s. each. 


Cc. COVENTRY, 71, DEAN STREET, SOHO. 





CHELTENHAM. 
NEW MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. HALE and SON, 
(Music Sellers to Her Majesty.) 


PROMENADE HOUSE ann MONTPELLIER WALK. 


“THE MATAGORDA POLKA.” (Composed and Dedicated to Lapy 
MACLAINE.) By D. E. JARRETT. 

“THE WILLOUGHBY POLKA.”’ (Composed and Dedicated to Miss 
Jones.) By D. E. JARRETT. 

“THE PEEL POLKA.” (Composed and Dedicated to the Misszs 
PgEEL.) By D. E. JARRETT. 

“ FAIR DAFFODILS,” Ballad, by Mas. Francts Herrick. 

No. 1. SONGS OF THE EXILE, “ HOME OF MY CHILDHOOD,” 
by Mrs. Francis HERRICK. 

To be had of all Music Sellers in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, and the Provinces. 


Messrs. Blagrove’s Quartet & Solo Concerts. 


Messrs. HENRY and RICHARD BLAGROVE have the honour to announce 
that they will give a series of FOUR CONCERTS, in which they 
will introduce Quartets, Solos, &c., to take place on oteetee Morning, 
May 10th, and Monday Kvening, June 5th. at the CONCERT ROOMS, 71, Mor- 
timer Street; and on Wedn Evening, June 2ist, and Wednesday Evening, 
June 28th, at the QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square; the Quartets 
to be performed by Messrs. HENRY BLacRovE, H. Cooper, RICHARD Bia. 
GROVE, and C, Lucas. Eminent Vocal and Instrumental talent will be engaged, 

eer opp Tickets, One Guinea; Single Tickets, Seven Shillings; Family 

0 








Tickets, admit Four to’ any one Concert. One Guinea; to be had of 
Mr. Henry ve, 5, Tavistock Street, Bedford Square; Mr. Richard Blagrove, 
71, Mortimer Cavendish Square; and of the principal Music Sellers. 





SIR JAMES MURRAY’s FLUID CAMPHOR. 


This cordial preparation is infinitely more effectual and uniform in its soothing 
and reviving influence than Camphor, either in substance or suspended in tem~- 
porary or mechanical mixtures. This permanent solution is safe and agreeable to 
all ; it raises the spirits, renovates the powers of life in low fevers, abates 
allays irritation of the stomach and nerves, and is the best vehicle for tonics an 
sedatives in diarrhoea dysentery. As a warm restorative, it is invaluable ; and is 
of use in sea-sickness, fainting, and bilious complaints. 

*,* This ORIGINAL FLUID CAMPHOR (containing three grains of Camphor 
to the ounce) is sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North- 
street, Wolverhampton, and all Wholesale and Retail Draggists and Medical 
Agente Recaghewt the British Empire, in bottles at 1s. each, with directions for 
use. Also, 


SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
In bottles Is., 28. 6d., $8,6d., 5s.6d., 11s, and 218, each. The Acidulated Syrup 
bottles, 28, each. 
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HER MAJESTY'S Sesdpres THEATRE. 


M. THALBERG.— 
Grand Sacred Classical, and Miscellaneous 


CONCERT, 


On MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 17th, 1848, 

It is respectfully announced, that on Monday Evening, April 17th, will be given 

A GRAND CONCERT, with GREAT ORCHESTRAL CHORUS, &c. 

on which occasion M,. THALBERG will execute the following Pieces :— 
1.—Grand Concerto in C Minor, ° eS halea - «+ Beethoven. 
2.—Fantasia on Subjects, from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Thalberg. 
3.—Fantasia on Subjeets, from Auber’s “ Masaniello,”” . Thalberg. 
4,—“ Leider Ohne Worte,”’ . ad is “ ; + Mendelssohn. 
The Vocal Portion will include :— 

Madame TApouiNn1, Madlle. Scuwartz, Madile Vera, and Madile. Sor1a 
Cruvetui; Signor GARpon!, Signor BELLETTI, Signor F. LABLACHE, Signor 
Co.ett1, Signor Boucne, Signor Cuzzani, and Signor LaBLacwE; and 
comprise Selections from the Works of Mozart, Beethoven, Gluck, Mendelssohn, 
Weber, Spontini, &c.; and includea GRAND TRIO, FOR THREE BASSES, 
by Meyerbeer—Signori LABLACHE, BELLEtTI, and CoLetrti. 


Conductor, . . + + + « M. BALFE, 
Further particulars will be duly announced. 


N.B.—A SECOND GRAND CONCERT will be presented on WepNESDAY 
Mornino, April 19th, 1848. 


Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s. 
MR. BRANDT 


Has the honour to announce that he will give a SOIREE MUSICALE, at 
the above Rooms, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12th, 1848, to commence at eight 
o'clock precisely. Mr. Branpt will be assisted by several eminent Artistes. 
Conductors, Messrs. Benedict and Lindsay Sloper, 

Single Tickets, Half a Guinea; Family Tickets (to admit three), One Guinea, 
may be obtained of all the principal Musicsellers, and of Mr. Branpt, 7, Holland 
Place, Kensington. 











DISTIN AND SONS, 


31, CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


Have just received another Case of the choicest Cornet a Pistons, including the 
genuine Courtois, at eight guineas, and the NEW BESSON CORNET, the 
latest improvement, so much admired by the Professor and Amateur.—Cornets 
by Sax.—Distin’s Courtois Model, five guineas.—Distin’s VENTIL CoRNET 
» (requires no crooks). five guineas,—Distin’s Patent Improved Sax Horns, as used 
| by themselves, are to be HAD ONLY at their Repository. None are genuine 
unless “‘ Proved and Warranted by Distin and Sons” be engraved on the bell. 
A careful examination of every instrument is made previous to receiving their 
name and approval. Instruments proved in the presence of the purchaser. 
DISTIN’S TOR, 68.—DISTIN’S JOURNAL for Cornet and Piano, published 
monthly. Drawings and Explanations sent for two stamps. The very best Roman 
Violin Strings cheaper than any House in London. 


TO FLUTE PLAYERS. 
Mr. CARTE begs to inform his Friends and Pupils, that his TRIO and 
ouase ss PARTIES will be held in future at No. 38, SOUTHAMPTON 
TREET, STRAND, where he will also give Private Lessons upon the common 
eight-keyed Flute, and upon the last splendid invention of the celebrated Theobald 
Boehm, of Munich, which has excited enthusiastic admiration in Italy, France 


and Germany, called Boehm’s Metal Flute, with Cylinder Tube 
and Parabola Head, which, although fingered in precisely the same man- 


ner as the Inventor’s former Flute, differs essentially from it as to perfection of 
tone and intonation. 








SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE PIANISTS’ DESIDERATA. 


A Series of Progressive Exercises, arranged uniformly for both hands ona 
novel plan, by which a complete mastery of the Diatonic and Chromatic Scales, 
je oth Leos | by see betes, may be cae oe 7 a comparatively short time 

ly itating the progresso’ ils, and effect a saving of much ti 
and labour to both master mod Ms 1 -f able 
auxiliary to all other works extant. 

Oxrorp, Marcu, 1848. 


olar, and will therefore be found a valuable 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 
Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence, 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT Lis. GARDEN. 


The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera beg respectfully to inform the Nobllity 
Gubecribers and the Pubic: that . 


MADAME CRISI 
SICNOR TAMBURINI 


have arrived from the Continent, and will have the honor to make their firat 
appearance this season, on TUESDAY next, April 4th. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, April 4th, will be performed ROSSIN1’s Opera of 


SEMIRAMIDE. 


Semiramide, .. os Madame GRISI, 

(Her first appearance this season). 
Arsace, ae ae Madlle. ALBONI. 
Idreno, os oe Signor LAVIA. 

(His fist appearance this season). 
Oroe, ., bes ae Signor TAGLIAFICO, 

(His first appearance this season). 

Assur .. ee ae Signor TAMBURINI, 

(His first appearance this season). 


Composer, Director of the Music, and.Conductor, MR, COSTA. 
To conclude with the Ballet, 


LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 


The Music by Adolphe ADAM; the Scenery by Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN. 


The principal Characters my ee FABBRI, Madlle. HONORE, Madlle. 
LANGHER, Madi, MELINA MARMET, Madlle. THIEREY, Madile. O’BRYAN. 
Madlle. LEOPOLDINE KRUSSI, Madlle. CELESTE STEPHAN, M. GONTIE, 


M. PAINE, and M. BRETIN. 


GRAND EXTRA NICHT. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, April 6th, a Grand EXTRA PERFORMANCE will be 
given. Full particulars of which will he duly announced. 


The Performance will commence at Eight o’clock. 
Admission to the Pit, 8s,, to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
To the New Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the night or season, to be obtained at 
the Box Office of the Theatre, which is open daily from eleven till five 
o'clock, and of the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


GRAND CONCERT. 


The Directors have the honour to announce that 


A GRAND EVENING GONCERT 


will take place at the Royal Italian Opera on TUESDAY, April 18th. The 
Programme will include INI’S celebrated STABAT MATER; and the 
Concert, the details of which will be shortly announced, will be supported by the 
following eminent Artistes :— 

Madame Gris1, Madame Perstant, Madame Roncont, Madile. Srg#FANONI, 
Madille. Consart, Madame CasTELLAN, and Madile. ALBont. Signor Mario, 
Signor Sa.vi, Signor TAMBURINI, Signor Roncont, Signor MAkiNI, 
Signor Rovers, Signor Tacurarico, Signor Potrnin1, Signor Luiot Mat, 
Signor CorrapI-Sett1, and Signor LAVIA. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE 


is acknowledged as the best specific, after three year’s trial, for improving the 
Voice and removing all affections of the throat, strongly recommended to Gea 
men, Singers, Actors, Public Speakers, and all Persons subject to relaxed throats. 
~ the following extract from “The Dramatic and Musical Review, January 
9th, 1847. 

“To CoRRESPONDENTS.—AN AMATEUR VOCALIST.— Use Stolberg’s Lozenges 
by all means ; they will strengthen the voice, and remove hoarseness. We have 
recently, through a chemical friend, submitted them to analysis, and the result 
proves them to be a most efficacious remedy for affections of the throat 


enerally, 
° Wholesale ents, Barclay and Sons, Farringdon Street; Sutton and Co,, Bow 
Churchyard ; W. Edwards, Newbery, and Sons, Saint Paul’s Churchyard; 
Sanger, Dietrichsen and Hannah, Oxford Street; and Retail by all respectable 


Chemists in the Kingdom. 
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